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Root Service 
from 


Chicago 


If you want your goods 


Quick 


SEND TO US. 








A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 W. Huron Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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i eniienia’ S 
Solution 


--for-- 


American 


Foul Brood 


USE ALCOHOL- 
FORMALIN TO 
BE SAFE 


) Ask your dealer, or write to 


J. C. Hutzelman 
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jj New York State 
‘Beekeepers 


DON’T DRESS YOUR HONEY IN 
A POOR PACKAGE 


No matter what kind of package you 
need, we have it. ROOT’S comb-honey 
shipping-cases, labels, comb-honey car- 
tons, lithographed pails, display cases, 
corrugated paper cases, Hazel-Atlas clear 
white glass jars, any size, 2-0z. to 48-oz., 
60-lb. cans in bulk or two to the case, 
2%-lb. friction-top cans, 5 and 10 lb. 
pails. Best made. Write for prices and 
“Honey Selling Helps.” 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


124 WILLIAMS STREET, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


| The 


‘The American 
Honey Producer 


Official Publication of the 
American Honey Producers’ 


League. 


The Mouthpiece of the Beekeepers 
of the Nation. 


A Part of the Benefits of Member- 
ship in the League. 


A Free Copy for You by Writing to 
C. L. CORKINS, Secretary, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


(Donated by Gleanings in Bee Culture.) 
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hes Saved Money Saved 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 

















C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


== 




















| Beenything for the Bochoanee 


in this new cataloz 











Write for FREE COPY 


This complete new catalog contains de- 
scription, illustrations, and prices of ev- 
erything for the beekeeper. Highest qual- 
ity guaranteed. 

Let us figure your requirements in hives 
and foundation. 30 years of beekeeping 
experience is at your service. 

Write for our quotation on beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


Box 240, Arcade P. O., Los Angeles. 52 Main St., San Francisco. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of October) 


CALIFORNIA: Southern California—Along 
the coast the fall flow has been far below nor- 
mal. Although in occasional locations bees are 
still putting in some surplus, other colonies 
that were short of stores in the summer have 
been reduced to the starvation point. It is re 
ported that colonies which suspended brood- 
rearing are in good shape with plenty of brood. 
Some late honey reported too dark to bottle. In 
the orange belt bees are still rearing a little 
brood where nectar is being secured from late 
sources, and especially around Beaumont they 
are said to be working actively on blue curls, 
and swarming. Some American foul brood is 
reported to be showing up in apiaries since the 
middle of July® Demand for honey reported 
good, with trading active and prices stiffening. 
Supplies of alfalfa honey are rapidly cleaning 
up. Beekeepers have been paid, per Ilb., for 
large lots, white orange, 9%2c; with most bee- 
keepers holding for higher prices; light amber 
sage, 8-8%c; light amber buckwheat, 
light amber alfalfa. Imperial Valley, few sales, 
6%-7c. No. 1 white sage comb has sold at 
$6.75 per case. Beeswax, 27-30c per lb. Cen 
tral California—Cool weather is said to be 
starting unusually early, Bees are in fine shape 
as a rule. Several car lots light amber alfalfa 
reported sold at 6%-7e per lb. Northern Cali- 
fornia—Cool days and an unusual amount of 
north wind came early this year. The thistle 
crop is reported to be pretty well cleaned up. 
The crop on the whole did. not average much 
over 50 per cent. Most of the extracted thistle 
honey is said to have been sold at 7%-8e per 
lb. Recent ton-lot sales reported at 8c per Ib. 
for extra light amber thistle, and 7-8¢ per Ib. 
for light amber thistle; single 60s, 9c per Ib.; 
small pails, 12%ec per lb. Case lots of comb 
honey brought $4.00. Beeswax, 29-33c per Ib. 
in trade. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—White alfalfa ex- 
tracted in small pails reported sold at 12c per 
lb.: white fireweed, 17%c per lb. White fire- 
weed comb, $5.50 per case, Beeswax, 35c per lb. 

INTERMOUNTAIN STATES—Some bee- 
keepers in Montana and Wyoming are beginning 
to pack bees for winter, as the weather has 
been unseasonably cold. In the other states 
packing for winter is not so generally prac- 
ticed. Where the fall flow was light many colo 
nies are going into winter lighter in stores 
than a year ago; but most colonies seem to be 
fairly well supplied with stores. The late rains 
have put honey plants in good condition for an- 
other year. Inquiry for car lots of extracted 
honey is increasing, and the market price is 
firm to stronger. Car lots of white sweet clover 
and alfalfa have recently sold at 6%c, 6%c, 
7%c, T%e, T%e, and 8e per Ilb., mest sales 
apparently being at 7%-8e per lb.; 1 car extra 
white, 8%ec per Ib. Ton lots have moved at 
7-8ce per Ib 60s, 8-10¢ per Ib. Large lots of 
light amber reported sold at 6-6%ec per Ib 
Comb honey is steady, but the price range is 
wide. Car lots of extra fancy white sweet clo 
ver and alfalfa reported sold at $3.75 per case; 
fancy and No. 1, $3.50-4,20 per case; choice 
and No. 2, $3.00-3.90 per case. 

ARIZONA—Bees are still making a living 
from long staple cotton, goldenrod and various 
desert flowers. In occasional areas a little sur 
plus is being stored, and a few beekeepers are 
extracting fall honey. Hives are generally well 
filled with brood, insuring plenty of bees for 
winter Some inquiry for car lots is being 
made, and a number of large-lot sales have been 
reported. Light amber alfalfa in the Yuma Dis 
trict has sold at 6%ec per Ib.; light amber in 
the Salt River Valley at 6-6%ec per Ib. 

TEXAS—Bees in south central Texas are 
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bringing in some honey now from flowers bloom 
ing in town yards and from broomweed, due to 
recent rains. Wild aster will soon be in bloom 
and should supply some nectar. Conditions of 
colonies variable; many beekeepers reported to 
have lost interest because of low prices and 
are not taking care of them. Winter supplies 
will often be light. In south Texas the la 
rains have benefited the late-blooming ect 
and the bees are working actively on rock 
brush and other flowers. Brood-rearing con- 
tinues, and colonies should go into winter with 
a large force of young bees, Southeast Texas 
reports an average good crop, following a slow, 
steady flow. A crop from late aster is expect- 
ed. Demand for honey varies in different sec 
tions. Most of the crop seems to have been 
disposed of, but at prices which are not satis 
factory to the beekeeper. Extracted reported 
sold at 7%-9c; few 10c per lb.; in 60s, 8-10c; 
few, 12c per lb. in small pails; bulk comb, 
8%-10%c, few up to 14c per lb. 

PLAINS AREA—Most of the crop has been 
taken off, and practically every one who had 
bees secured a good yield. The fall flow was 
curtailed by rainy weather, and some colonies 
are light in stores; but where bees were able 
to work, the crop from heartsease is said to 
have been large and of better quality than 
usual. Colonies generally have ample _ brood. 
Comb honey is in better dgmand than extract 
ed, but both have been selling actively. Prices 
continue low. Car lots of white extracted re 
ported sold at 6%c, Tc, 7T%c, 7¥%c per Ib.; 
ton lots, 6%-8%c per lb.; 60s, 9-10¢ per Ib. 
Large lots of U. S. fancy white comb reported 
sold at $3.90 per case; case lots of No. 1 have 
sold at $3.50-4.25, some low as $3.00 per case 
off-grade, $3.00 per case. 


EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—Clover and other honey plants have 
been put in excellent condition for next year 
by recent rains. Bees have been breeding un 
usually late, but are now about through. Colo- 
nies are generally heavy in honey and strong 
in bees. Only a few colonies are expected to 
need feeding, except where extracting was very 
close and the fall flow was insufficient for win 
ter stores. In some cases bees have been living 
on stores several weeks. Demand for extracted 
honey is above the average in most areas, espe 
cially in small lots, but ‘‘price cutting’’ is 
proving discouraging to many beekeepers. Comb 
honey is not plentiful; but the selling range is 
extremely wide. The car-lot price for white ex 
tracted, chiefly white clover, is reported as 7-8c 
per lb.; ton lots, 8-10c per Ib.; 60s, 10-12 %c; 
small pails, 10-15¢ per lb. No. 1 and fancy 
white comb has been reported sold all the 
way from $3,00 J@ $6.00 per case, most sales 
around $4.50 per case; No. 2, $3.50 per case; 
amber, $3.00 per case. Ton lots white chunk 
honey, 15e per Ib. in small pails. Beeswax, 34: 
per Ib. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES—Heavy frosts 
have occured, but bees are still finding a little 
nectar on sweet clover and aster. Colonies have 
bred up in good shape and are in better condi 
tion than they were a year ago. Beekeepers have 
started to pack the hives for winter. The only 
section reporting the need of heavy feeding is 
northern Vermont; in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, light feeding will generally, 
be sufficient. The short crop has been selling 
actively, and many beekeepers have alread) 
disposed of their honey. The unusually light 
production of buckwheat has brought the pric« 
closer to that of clover than usual. Ton lots of 
white clover have sold at 8-9c per Ib.; few 10 
12c per lb,; 60s, 10-12c per lb.; small pails 
14-16c per Ib.: 60s thyme, 15¢ per Ib.; buck 
wheat, ton lots, 7%ec per Ib; 60s, 91%4-10c per 
Ib.; small pails, lle per Ib. No. 1 white comb 
has sold at $5.00-5.25 per case; few higher 
fancy, $5.50; buckwheat No. 1, $4.00-4.80 
fancy, $5.25: mixed clovers and buckwheat, 
$4.00-4.32; No. 1 thyme, $6.00 per case, Bee 
wax, 36e per Ib 
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From Producers’ Associations 

The honey movement both in domestic and 
export markets is quite active, principally be 
cause of the splendid quality and the consider 
ably lower prices than last season. It looks as 
if we ought to move the 1927 crop much faster 
than usual, and prices should be higher, From 
all indications our dark crop will be less than 
half what it was last year. 

Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd., 
Toronto, Oct. 4. A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mg 


Report of Honey Producers 
Early in October we sent the following ques- 
tions to actual honey producers: 

1. What per cent of the honey produced in 
your locality has already left the hands of 
the producers? 

2. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 
tracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month 
for (a) extracted honey, per lb.! (b) comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 
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ease lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No 
1, per case? 

4. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 


1, per section? 


BEE 


How is honey now moving on the market in 
your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair, or rapid. 

What is the condition of the colonies for 

winter in your locality as compared with 

normal, considering the number and age of 
bees and the supply of stores? Give answer 
in per cent. 

7. What is the condition of the honey plants 
for next season in your locality as compared 
with normal? Give answer in per cent. 

8. How does the number of colonies that will 

go into winter in your locality compare with 


a 
a 





What are prices when sold to grocers in that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 
q Pct. Large lots. To grocers. Retail. Move- Cond. Cond. No. 
State. Name. sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. col. plants col. 
Ala. J. M. Cutts ' =F “Fe 70.. 80.. 95 
Ala. J. C. Dickman.. 95.. .$.90.. 03.20. . .Fair . 60.. 80..100 
(rk J. Johnson ...... . or wh , .$.25..Slow .. 80..100..100 
Ark. J. V. Ormond.... 50.. , .1,00.. eS ..Fair .. 80..100..100 
Cal. L. L. Andrews.... 90.. .08% if =F ..-Rapid.. 90.. 90..100 
Col. J. A. Green...... 10 .60.. oo Oes 118. .7 «808. 208. cba 
Col. B. W. Hopper.... 50.. .08 3.50 560.. 3.76.. .65 ..Slow ..100..100..100 
Conn. A. Latham...... a6... -,1.05.. 6.50. .1.30 .40..Rapid..100..100..100 
Conn. He Ws Wc so 00 = 2.09.. F08..3358 .46..Fair ..100..100..100 
Fla. S Gh Goi csacse W.. .80.. «so ..Slow ..150..150..150 
Fla. eae “s Oss »* ..Slow ..100..100..110 
Ga J. J. Wilder...... .. ee | oe : ae > .Fair .. 85..100..120 
Il A. L. Kildow..... 35.. .09.. .85.. 4.00.. .85.. ‘ai .125..100..110 
Ind. T. C. Johnson.... .80.. 4.80..1.00 .100..100..100 
Ind. E. S. Miller..... ; ‘ .. .80.. 4.80..1.00 .100..100..120 
Ind Jay Smith ..... 50.. .08% . oe... a 3 ..125..125..100 
la. E. G. Brown.... 25. oF 7s. 4H... 2. .110..120..110 
la F. Coverdale . 4.00.. .100..150..120 
la W. S. Pangburn ; 90 ..100..100..100 
Kans Frank Hill . 40. 08% 4.00. 55. 4.50 75 .110..110..100 
Ky. P. C. Ward. 80. 90. em 95.. 90..100 
La E. C. Davis.. 25 .07 60. — 125..100..100 
Me O. B. Griffin a, a! Oe. 100. .100..125 
Md. S. G. Crocker... oes -1.00.. 5.50..1.50 Bf 100. .100..100 
Mass. B. N. Gates.. - ~ c« 90..100 100 
Mich, I. D. Bartlett ; : , .. 66% 5.50.. .90.. .3% 100..100.. 85 
Mich. F. Markham . . 15 08% 4.00 80 4.80..1.00 25..Fair ..125..125..100 
Mich. E. D. Townsend 50.. .08% Rapid 100 80.. 70 
Minn Francis Jager se Bee MBen 61 4.00 85 25..Fair 90..110..100 
Mo J. H. Fisbeck..... 10.. .80. .1.00 .. Fair 100 125..100 
Mo. J. M. Romberge1 20.. 58 3.75. 90 23..Fair 100. .100..100 
Neb, J. H. Wagner. 50 07% 3.00 65 3.60. 85 20..Fair 100. .100. .120 
Nev E. G. Norton..... 20., .0O7% : . Fair 90.. 90..100 
Nev. Geo. G. Schmeis.. 10. 07% 3.15. 3.87 1.00. 27..Fair 100. .100..100 
N.J. BE. G. OCarr..... : : - 6,00..1.25. 35..Fair 85..100..100 
N.Y G. B. Howe.... 10% 4.80.. .70 5.60. .1.00 .83..Fair 95..100..1138 
JF we meee... s Gs SB. GHB. . TOs 5.40. .1.00 30. .Fair 100. .100..110 
N.Y. N. L. Stevens —s * .09 ; 70. 90 25..Fair 100. .100 90 
N.C C. S. Baumgarner.100.. 1.00. 1.35 30..Fair 100. .100. .100 
N.C W. J. Martin 50 1.00 4.50. .1.25 35 Fair .. 90..100.. 90 
N.C. C. L, Sams.. . 30.. 1.00 4.50..1.25 30. . Fair 100. .100..100 
Ohio. F. Leininger 35.. .09% 4.80 ‘ .. Fair 100.. 90..100 
Ohio T. F. Moore 10 .09 4.50 80 ..1.00 30..Fair 90 90 110 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen 10 1.25 .50..1.50 35..Rapid 100 100 90 
Okla C. F. Stiles 30 70 4.50 95 26..Fair 90..100..110 
Ore H. A. Seullen 10 70 90 .25..Fair 100. .100..100 
Pa Harry Beaver 40 09 65. .75 Rapid. .100 80 95 
Pa D. C. Gilham 20 1.05 7.00. .1.40 10. .Fair 100. .100..110 
S.C, E, S. Prevost 1.00. Fair 80..100 90 
S.D. L. A. Syverud. 90. 20. .Slow 100..125.. 85 
Tenn J. M. Buchanan 90 1.25. 30..Fair 100..100..100 
Tex. J. N. Mayes. . 50 07 6,00 67 Slow 80 80. .100 
Tex. H. B. Parks 50 og... 60 75 Fair 80..100..100 
Utah M. A. Gill 50.. .07 3.75 45 3.75 55 22..Fair 90 85 95 
Vt. J. E. Crane 50 1.00 6.50. .1.25 15. .Fair 90. .100 90 
Wash. W. LL. Cox... 20.. .08 j ..Fair os 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton 20 65 « oe .25. . Slow 100. .100. .100 
W.Va. W. C. Griffith 50 90 5.50..1.10 30. . Slow 85 75..100 
W.Va. T. K. Massie 50 1.35 35. .Slow 100. .100 95 
Wis, N. E. France... 60 RO 4.50..1.13 25..Fair 100..110..105 
Wis. E. Hassinger .08 % 7 90 Fair 110. .100..100 
Wis. H. F. Wilson > oe. oe 6.00. .1.00 80..Fair ..100..100.. 
Wyo. A. D. Brown... 40.. 07% Fair 100, .100.. 85 
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Send Us Your Inquiries 


When you are in the market for— 


Sections, Hives, 
Supers, Frames, etc. 


We are prepared to give you fair 
treatment and prompt service at all 
times. 


Write for our free illustrated cata- 
catalog. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN. 


November, 1927 











November 


“BEES-ness” 


| 

| 
1. Protect your colonies — write for | 
our free booklet. 


2. Send us a list of your requirements 
for quotation, 


3. Have your wax worked into 








{| MUTH’S comb foundation. 
' 


4. Ship to us your beeswax and old 
H comb for rendering. 


| 

| 5. Extracted honey—send us a sam- |}) 
, ple and your price. 
' 
| 


6. We are buying comb honey. What 
{| have you to offer? 





The Fred W. Muth Co. 
Ohio 


H Cincinnati, 




















High Quality 


Higginsville 





Leahy’s Bee Supplies Leahy’s| 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Write for SPECIAL HONEY CONTAINER Prices 


Leahy Mannfatinring Company 


Prompt Service 


“Missouri 
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eago. 


50 cans 
100 eans 
200 eans 
500 eans 


25 cans .... 


Prices on 
Honey Containers 


Please note that we can supply pails either f. 0 b. Lansing or f. o. b. 


Chieago, and five-gallon cans either f. o. b. 
A longer time for delivery is required from Chicago. 


214%4-LB. FRICTION-TOP CANS 


Lansing, Detroit, or Chi- 


5-LB. FRICTION-TOP PAILS 


1000 eans 


F.O.B. F.O.B. F.O.B. F.0.B. 
Lansing. Chicago. Lansing. Chicago. 
.. -$1.25 et ee back ee $1.90 
(as eachee 2.25 D0 pails ..... 3.50 
in eaeee 4.10 100 pails ........ 6.90 
sceunees 8.00 $7.60 200 pails ........13.60 $12.45 
ere 19.50 18.00 200 pails ........33.00 29.75 
38.00 39.90 1000 pails ........ 64.50 57.75 


‘‘A’’ GRADE TIN PASTE 


“A” grade tin paste for labels, per 


10-LB. FRICTION-TOP PAILS 


F.O.B. F.O.B. 


Lansing. Chicago. pint, 25e; per quart, 45c; per gal., $1.50. 
95 2. 5 
oy) pails cae we . $2.75 HONEY LABELS 
50 pails ... . 4.90 Fine Honey and a Handsome Label 
. make a combination that the average 
100 pails a a eh rica 9.75 honey user can not resist. You produce 
200 pails ws nated 18.50 $17.50 the honey; let us produce the label for 
500 pails 46.00 42.50 you. Then display your goods and _ see 
. a i ela ie i j how quickly your honey moves. Send 
a 91.50 83.75 for Honey Label Catalog. 


FIVE-GALLON CANS 
in re-shipping cases, of two cans to case. 


Cans in bulk, 5-gallon size. 
F.O.B 


F.O.B. F.O 
F.O.B. 


.B. 
Lansing. Detroit or Chicago. 


1 Case... . $1.20 Lansing. Detroit or Chicago. 
10 eases. ..11.50 1 ecan......$0.45 
25 eases. ..27.00 $24.00 10 cans..... 4.20 
50 eases. . .52.50 47.00 24 cans..... 9.50 $8.75 
100 eases. . 103.00 93.00 50 ecans.....18.50 17.50 
TALL CLEAR GLASSWARE 
Ship. wt. Per case. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cares, 
8-oz. round jars, 24 to case..12 lbs. $1.00 $9.25 $22.25 $43.00 
16-0z. round jars, 24 to case.19 Ibs. 1.25 11.75 28.50 54.00 
32-o0z. round jars, 12 to case. 15 lbs. 95 8.80 21.00 39.00 
614-0z. tumbler, white, 48 to 
GT iu Nis a4 eh oe Sones 20 lbs. 1.35 12.50 31.00 60.00 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 North Cedar St. Lansing, Michigan 
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Now - - A Dollar a Year 


American Bee Journal 


One Year, $1.00 - Three Years, $2.50 


This big cut in price is made because of the support of our readers and ad- 
vertisers. That this support will continue and make good our faith we 
have no doubt. 
It does not mean a reduction in size or in qual- 
ity. The American Bee Journal will still remain 
the largest bee magazine published with more 
reading matter and more advertising than any 


‘ other. 
American 


Bee Journal, 


Send for Low Combination Offers and Sub- 
scription Awards. Sample Copy Free. 


Hamilton, Illinois. 
For the enclosed $1.00 
please enter my name for READ IT YOURSELF ON THIS SPECIAL 
a full fourteen months’ sub- OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


seription to your magazine. 


FULL FOURTEEN 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don't 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
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of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 


THE mild fall weather, together with the 
good condition of fall honey plants, has 
resulted in brood- 

Bees and Honey rearing’s being 

& Plants in continued later 
Good Condition than usual in 
much of the 

country. As a result, with a few local 
exceptions, the colonies are in fine condi 
tion for winter. There has been enough 
rain in most of the eastern portion of the 
country to put the honey plants in good 
condition. Taking the country as a whole, 
both the bees and the honey plants ap 
pear to be in better condition than usual. 
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AS predicted editorially in the August 
issue of this journal, the good crop of 
unusually 
fine-qual it y 
honey that 
was harvest 
ed in much of the clover region this sea 
son is greatly stimulating the consump 
tion of honey. Reports on the movement 
of honey from various parts of the coun- 
try show clearly that it is selling best in 
those localities which have had the best 
crop of fine-flavored honey. We are in 
clined to think that the consuming pup 
lic does not know the difference between 
honey of fine quality and the poorer 
grades, but all that was necessary to cre 
ate a good demand for honey this season 
was a taste of some of the fine white clo 
ver honey which was produced in such 
great abundance in thousands of back- 
lot apiaries this season. 

A surprisingly large percentage of this 
honey from small apiaries was comb hon- 
ey, but, in spite of the enormous amount 
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of comb honey produced in the north cen 
tral states this season, there is already a 
shortage on the markets as a result of 
rapid sales and a shortage of the crop in 
the West. Apparently one of the best 
things that can happen to stimulate the 
consumption of honey is a good crop of 
fine quality honey in the hands of the 
great multitude of smaller producers in 
the more densely populated portion of the 
country. On the other hand, one of the 
worst things is a crop of inferior honey 
in this region. 


oe & os 


DURING comparatively recent years an 
enormous business in package bees has 
been built up 
l= Shipping Package in several 
= Bees from large shipping 
North to South centers in the 
South. Thou 
sands of packages and nuclei are shipped 
to the northern states and into Canada 
every spring. This year for the first time 
the current is reversed. Strange as it 
may seem, package bees are being shipped 
from the North into one of the large bee 
shipping centers in Louisiana. These bees 
are being donated by northern beekeep 
ers to help replace the loss by floods in 
that state. In some cases package bees 
were taken from colonies at the close of 
the honey flow just at a time when the 
bees that were shaken into the cages 
were no longer of service in gathering 
honey and would have been too old to be 
expected to live through the winter if 
left in the hive. In this way the colonies 
were not much injured by taking away 
the surplus bees. In other cases, all the 
bees were shipped south and the combs 
and hives were stored away to be ready 
for package bees in the spring. No doubt 
many packages were sent south in the 
same cages that earried bees to the North 
last spring. The express companies have 
very generously carried these bees free, 
thus doing their part toward a restoration 
of the destroyed apiaries in the flooded 
district. 

This reversal of the current of package 
bees will prove to be beneficial not only 
in helping those who suffered from the 
flood and bringing happiness to both giver 
and receiver, but also in a better under 
standing between breeders in the South 
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and purchasers of package bees in the 
North. The northern beekeeper who pre 
pared shipments of package bees to send 
south has learned something of the diffii 
culties incident to the package and nu 
cleus shipping business, and the southern 
shipper, who now becomes receiver, has 
learned something about the condition in 
which the bees arrive when prepared for 
shipment in different ways, and also some 
thing about the installation of these bees 
in hives. In each case a better under 
standing of the other fellow’s problem 
can not help but be beneficial to both 
southern shippers and northern buyers of 
packages and nuelei. , 
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THE American Honey Producers’ League 
announces the inauguration of an annual 
National Honey Ex 
A A National position which is to 
= Honey be an added attrac 
Exposition tion of the 1928 con 
vention to be held 
in San Francisco on January 25, 26, and 
27, 1928. A spacious room will be pro 
vided for this honey exposition by the 
Whitcomb Hotel, which is the convention 
headquarters. The objectives of this first 
national honey exposition are: to provid 
an opportunity for buyers of honey to 
obtain first-hand information as to the 
quality and price of honey produced in 
the various sections of the country; to 
provide a means of education along the 
line of grading and packing honey for 
the market; to provide an opportunity 
for every League member to compete for 
an award of national merit, which may 
be used in advertising his product; and 
to aid in popularizing honey through the 
publicity which should result from such 
an exposition. 
made for awards in 
three different classes—individual League 
members, state and county beekeepers’ 
associations, and organizations, either 
co-operative, corporate, or private, which 
market honey. Full details regarding 
this exposition may be had by writing to 
Prof. C. L. Corkins, Secretary of the 
American Honey Producers’ League, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

The United States has much to learn 
from foreign countries as to the advan- 
tages in popularizing honey by means 
of great honey exhibits. In England, for 
instance, the National Show of Bees and 
Honey, said to be the largest of its kind 
in the world, is held annually at Crystal 
Palace, London. This show has become 
so popular that thousands of visitors at- 
tend it every year, thus giving wide pub- 
licity to honey and its uses as a food. It 
is featured in the newspapers, thus bring 
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ing honey to the attention of the public 
in general. It is reported that there were 
1010 entries at the show held on Septem 
ber 8 to 10 this year, which speaks well 
for the enterprise of English beekeepers, 
especially sinee this has been the poorest 
season for honey in that country fo 
many years. This is an indication of 
what may be done in this country by con 
tinued and intensive effort. 
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PROBABLY on account of excessiv: 

swarming during the past season, an un 

usual number of in 

EN js Pull quiries are 
= es ing the 

in the Fall 


reach 
Editor’s 
desk asking how to 
kill colonies of 
Those inquiring usually explain 
that they have more colonies than they 
care to winter and wish to reduce the 
number by killing some of them. 

In many 


bees. 


cases where swarming has 
been excessive the winter will do its 
part in killing off the extra colonies, 
thus saving the beekeeper this trouble if 
his object is to reduce the number of 
colonies. A serious objection to eithe: 
killing colonies not wanted or leaving 
this job for old King Winter is that too 
many of the colonies that remain alive 
next spring may be so reduced that they 
are almost worthless so far as the early 
honey flow next season is coneerned. In 
all such cases it would be much better to 
unite the colonies instead of killing some 
of them. 

Uniting two or more weak colonies to 
form one strong one has long been recog 
nized as good beekeeping practice. Car 
rying this a step further, there is noth 
ing wrong with uniting two colonies of 
normal size in the fall. Within cer 
tain limits, the larger the winter clus 
ter the greater is the economy of energy 
and food. Two strong colonies, each in a 
single-story hive and well provisioned 
with stores, can be united simply by set 
ting one hive-body without bottom on 
top of the other hive-body after the cover 
is removed. It is not necessary to put a 
sheet of newspaper between after brood 
rearing has ceased and the bees have form 
ed their winter cluster. By wintering such 
colonies in the two-story hive more bees 
should be alive in the one hive in the 
spring than would be alive in the two 
hives if wintered separately, and the re 
maining bees should be relatively young 
er on account of the greater conservation 
of energy in the larger cluster. They 
should also consume less during the 
broodless period if all goes well. 

Before killing any colonies, it should 
also be remembered that a certain per 
centage of them may be found queenless 
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next spring, or their queens may fail dur 
ing the building-up period next spring. If 
the colonies are all strong, instead of 
killing part of them or uniting as de 
scribed above, it would be better to win 
ter them, or at least all that have young 
queens, in order to provide extra queens 
for such eases next spring. This would 
also afford an opportunity to unite any 
colonies that do not reach their peak of 
strength in time for the honey flow next 
season, the uniting being done just pre 
vious to the beginning of the honey flow. 

This advice does not apply, of course, 
in the case of colonies having American 
foul brood. In such cases the bees may 
as well be killed and the combs either 
sterilized or melted for wax, unless there 
is some special reason for saving them. 
Strong colonies only slightly diseased can 
be saved by shaking the bees into a 
clean hive after brood-rearing has ceased 
and all brood has emerged, then before 
there is danger of starvation giving a 
set of combs of sealed honey from a col 
ony known to be free from disease. 


es A a 


IN his article beginning on page 709 in 
this issue, Mr. W. Coffey 
strong argu 
ment for keep 
ing better ac 
counts in honey 
production. One great weakness in many 
eases of business conducted on a small 
scale is that of poorly kept books. This 
is especially true in general farming and 
in beekeeping where the cost per unit of 
the different products varies greatly from 
year to year, according to the size of the 
crop. Mr. Coffey’s article is certainly 
timely, especially at this season when 
heekeepers are disposing of their honey 
and checking up the results of the sea 
son’s work. 

Many efforts have been made to deter 
mine a figure which represents the cost 
of producing a pound of honey. Even 
though many beekeepers have kept ac 
curate accounts over a period of years 
and know exactly what their crops of 
honey have cost, it is impossible to set a 
figure which represents the actual aver 
age cost of producing a pound of honey 
on account of the great variation in the 
vield from season to season in any given 
locality and the great variation in aver 
age yield in different localities over a 
series of seasons. Thus it often happens 
that during a poor season honey, as well 
as other products of the farm, are sold 
for only a small fraction of the actual 
cost of producing, while the next season 
the same product sold at the same price 
may yield a good profit simply because the 
crop is much larger. However, ther 
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must be a figure which would represent 
accurately the actual average cost of pro 
ducing honey for any given honey-produe 
ing region or even for the entire country 

Some have argued that beekeepers 
should keep a careful account of the cost 
of production, in order to determine the 
proper selling price, a price being set that 
would cover both cost of production and a 
reasonable profit. This would indeed be an 
ideal method of establishing the selling 
price of honey, but, unfortunately, the 
market price of commodities is not estab 
lished this way. The old law of supply 
and demand prevents the working-out of 
such an ideal plan. Even manufacturers 
and merchants are frequently compelled 
to sell certain lots of goods for less than 
their cost in order to move surplus stocks. 
The consumer in purchasing an article is 
not so much concerned as to what it has 
cost to produce it as he is as to what 
price he can afford to pay for it. 

However, the cost to the producer may 
influence the selling price in a somewhat 
roundabout way, for if a commodity is 
sold for less than the cost of production 
year after year, many producers, finding 
their business unprofitable, will turn to 
something else and thus lessen the sup 
ply. Thus in the long run the cost of 
producing an article does influence the 
selling price provided there is a constant 
demand for the commodity. But, even in 
the case of staple articles, the rise in 
prices because of a shortage in produce 
tion is often checked by the decreased 
demand brought about by the highe: 
price. Thus the consumer determines to 
a large extent what the price shall be. 

Probably the greatest direct benefit de 
rived from eareful aecounting in honey 
production is that of revealing short cuts 
by which the cost of production can be 
reduced. There is so much room for low 
ering the cost of production of honey 
that in many cases putting into effect 
short cuts may result in showing a profit 
where losses would have been shown oth 
erwise. Keeping accurate accounts is well 
worth while for this reason alone. 

If by continued and intensive effort the 
honey producers of this country are final 
ly able to double or treble the present 
consumer demand for honey, and the 
price should be inereased aecordingly, we 
should not forget to keep hammering 
away on lowering the cost of production. 
If by working in the two directions the 
spread between the cost and selling price 
of honey can be greatly increased, the 
Editor believes that beekeepers deserve 
every cent of profit that can be obtained 
in this way and that the price of honey 
should be as much as the traffie will bear 
rather than on a cost-plus-a-reasonable 
profit basis. 
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LESSONS FROM THE SEASON 


Another summer 
has passed and at 
the Pettit Apiaries 
we are running pret 
ty well on schedule. 
We count that Au 
gust is for getting the light honey off, 
September for the dark, October for pack 
ing and feeding, and November for fin 
ishing up. We finished the light-honey 
extracting before Labor Day and the 
dark on September 29, cleaned up the 
capping-melters, extractor, honey-pump 
ing system, and what tanks were empty, 
and sealded them all out well with live 
steam on Saturday October 1. This was 
after I had run over the melters all skim 
mings from the tanks, drainings from the 
wax, and refuse which had been rendered 
from the cappings, and segregated it to 
be sold as manufacturing honey. So we 
are through with honey and its muss, o: 
will be after a few remaining storage 
tunks have been emptied into. selling 
packages. On this Monday, October 3, 
the hundreds of supers which had been 
stacked outdoors for cleaning are being 
piled back in the warehouse where they 
will remain until wanted next summer, 
and packing and feeding operations will 
start tomorrow. 

The season has been a hectie one in 
some ways, for the unusual happenings 
in the way of weather have kept us on 
our toes The swarming impulse has been 
excessive and it continued right up into 
September. I hived a nice big swarm 
at home on the Sunday before Labor 
Day, and found where one or two had 
been lost from nearly every yard when 
putting on escapes after that. The honey 
vield has been good, but so much less 
than we were promised that it is hard 
not to be disappointed, especially consid- 
ering marketing conditions and the glow- 
ing accounts we get from most of the 
clover regions both north and south of 
this. 

It will be recalled that certain seien 
tists who conneet unusual weather with 
sun spots told us that these go in eleven 
vear cycles. That led us in the wet fall 
of 1926 to remember the similar fall of 
1915 and to expect a repetition of the 
bumper crop we had in this district eleven 
years ago. Had it not been for an unex 
pected disturbing factor this would have 
been realized here as in many other parts 
of the clover region. But in July some 
thing happened which took the heart out 
of the great big crop for which we were 
all set. 

Nothing whatever was gathered through 
out the spring; but we kept the colonies 


By Morley Pettit 


Meeting Changing Conditions and Ex- 
ceptional Problems Brought About 
by Peculiarities of the Season 


developing qu ite 
well by feeding all 
through May and 
June. About Domin 
ion Day, July 1, it 
turned very hot and 
honey started coming in like a_ flood. 
This continued for a few days only, when 
a cold rain and several chilly days eut 
it right off. Fortunately the honey flow 
came back later and continued througi: 
August and into September; but the light 
honey was thrown farther into the dark 
honey period than usual, and our forme: 
bright hopes were not realized. South of 
us the chill was not so harmful and nort!: 
of us the bloom was later. However, life 
is full of disappointments, so we carry 
on, 


Spring Feeding When Using Food-Cham- 
bers 

In reference to the spring feeding, | 
want to comment on what Mr. Byer said 
in a recent number about my food-cham- 
bers. He seemed to think that colonies 
consumed more stores than necessary be- 
cause of them. I was inclined to feel the 
same way when I found them all empty 
in June again this year, but when the 
whole situation is analyzed I am not so 
sure. A young man who lives upwards of 
a hundred miles north of here complained 
to me recently about his experience with 
them and I was ready to admit that per 
haps for that cold country the bees 
might not winter so well. He went on to 
say that in his experience the colonies 
with food-chambers were so much strong 
er in the spring that they came to their 
peak too soon and did not show any bet 
ter crop than others without them which 
developed more slowly. That seems like 
a good fault which the watehful bee 
keeper should be able to remedy and still 
retain the benefit of good wintering, for 
when so many thousand dollars are being 
sent south each spring for bees one 
should not complain that he has too many 
in his hives. 

Mr. Byer claimed, if I remember right 
ly, that his eight-frame colonies without 
food-chambers were all strong and in 
first-class condition in June without any 
feeding, when my ten-frame colonies with 
food-chambers were being fed to keep 
them developing properly. He also ex 
plained that I fed heavily in the fall in 
addition to leaving a shallow super of 
honey on each. Now let me see. There 
is about thirty pounds of honey in my 
food-chamber and perhaps a little in the 
brood-chamber. Besides this each colony 
is given two pails (18 pounds) of syrup, 
which will add not more than twelve 
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pounds to the weight of stores, making 
in all perhaps forty-five pounds of feed 
in the hive. I understand that Mr. Byer 
gives each eight-frame colony all the 
sugar-syrup it will take, and if the bees 
fill the combs completely as he wants 
them to do they will have well over forty 
pounds of feed, which is almost as much 
as mine have, and I claim the advantage 
of using seventy-five per cent honey, the 
stuff we are trying so hard to get rid of. 
Still my colonies needed feeding when 
his did not. But his were down in the 
district where spring honey was gathered 
when mine were unable to leave the hive 
on account of cold. Anyway, we will con 
tinue to try experiments, and some will 
decide one way and some another. 

Sweet Clover Brings Changed Conditions 

A great change has taken place in our 
honey seasons during the last few years, 
and whether we ever get back to the old 
order is a question which time alone will 
answer. It used to be that clover honey 
would start coming in freely about the fif 
teenth of June and shortly after the mid 
dle of July it would be all over. By the 
end of the month at latest bees would be 
through storing and have it well ripened 
and capped. Then you could go ahead with 
your bee-escapes and take it off in plenty 
of time to save it from all contamina 
tion with buckwheat. The robbers would 
be a regular pest, but at least you got all 
the light honey extracted by itself and 
there was no August or September 
swarming. 

Now all that is changed. For four 
vears practically nothing has started un 
til about the first of July, and when buck 
wheat begins vielding in early August 
light honey is still coming in so freely 
that you can shake it out of every un 
sealed comb. In fact, a great deal of 
the honey is still unsealed and you simply 
don’t know what to do. The entire ab- 
sence of robbers is a great relief, but the 
problem of keeping grades of honey sep- 
arate is a very real one. Of course, 
sweet clover is very largely responsible 
for this, and those who have it in addi- 
tion to alsike and white, and without any 
huekwheat, are very fortunate. This 
year we started the escapes on August 2, 
leaving a lot of unripe honey on the 
hives, and taking off more of the same 
sort than I like. Ten days later we got 
back to the first few yards and secired 
more than half a. super of light honey per 
colony before the buckwheat got bad; but 
it had been in bloom, just waiting for fa 
vorable weather. 

We used to be able to super freely un 
derneath filling supers, giving the young 
bees more opportunity to get away from 
the brood; but lately this practice has 
involved too much risk that buckwheat 
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will find us with nothing but unfinished 
supers, so We more and more super on top, 
crowding them almost as in comb-honey 
production. 

Another problem of the light honey 
flow’s being interrupted by bad weather, 
then overtaken by buckwheat, arises from 
the use of the double brood-chamber foi 
breeding-up and swarm-prevention early 
in the season. This brings me to the 
plan outlined on page 506 of August 
Gleanings, which was a_ labor-saving 
scheme to leave the double brood-chamber 
until just three weeks before time to put 
on escapes, then clip good queens and 
kill poor ones, putting the former down 
and taking out all but one good cell eight 
days later in colonies of the latter. This 
proves to be a rough-and-ready way of 
requeening about seventy-five per cent 
of dequeened colonies. Their storing is 
checked somewhat, but labor and expense 
are very materially reduced. The colonies 
which fail to requeen do not store much 
after they hecome hopeless. After test 
ing it rather extensively I have decided 
against it, and in favor of my former 
rule that as far as possible all colonies 
should be kept queen-right at all times. 

The point I was going to make about 
the honey, is that, after the queen is shut 
out of the upper brood-chamber, emerg 
ing brood leaves open spaces to be filled 
with honey. If the chamber is already 
partly filled with sealed light honey, this 
should oceur early enough for the sam 
kind to be stored and cured in the spaces. 
On the other hand, if a spring honey flow 
had filled around the brood with colored 
honey, the emergence of that brood might 
well be delayed so that the spaces would 
be filled with colored fall honey. 

I. often say that the commercial bee 
keeper is constantly working on the old 
problem of the fox and the goose and the 
peck of corn. It will be remembered that 
the boatman had to convey all three 
across the river, but his boat was so small 
he could carry only one at a time. He 
knew that if he took the corn first the 
fox would eat the goose while he was 
gone. If he took the fox first the goose 
would eat the corn. If he took the goose 
first and either of the others second the 
eating would take place on the other side 
of the river while he was on his third 
trip. He finally managed it all right, but 
it took a lot of hard thinking. 

One experiment which I tried worked 
out all right. While extracting, we sort 
ed out all the combs that were not quite 
ripe enough and put them back into su 
pers, properly spaced. These were stack 
ed in the boiler room where they got the 
benefit of the full heat and were cross 
piled so the hot air could circulate freely 
between the combs. They stood there 
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about two weeks, on an average, and pro 
duced a ton of honey quite as thick as 
any of the rest. Perhaps the flavor and 
aroma would not be equal to hive-ripened 
honey, but it was certainly better than 
having it mixed with buckwheat. 
“Cyanogas” for Killing Bees 

Shades of the departed bee-masters of 
yore! Oh, that you may not behold the 
atrocities of the modern age! Talk about 
the slaughter of the innocents! Black 
magie—no, black powder, labeled with 
skull and cross-bones, “Not to be taken 
internally,”yet said to be perfectly harm 
less after the deauly gas has passed from 
it. 

The apiary inspectors first called my 
attention to it, and I have used up a 
whole 60-cent can during the season. A 
small teaspoonful blown in at the en 
trance will put a strong colony on the 
bottom-board in a very few minutes. 
Queenless as well as diseased bees are 
disposed of in this way much more easily 
than by any other method known. As 
soon as a colony is found to have Ameri 
ean foul brood it may be treated at once 
without closing the entrance or waiting 
for evening, although evening is a safe 
time if bees are at all inclined to rob. 
Field bees continue returning and dying 
as they enter the hive. A hole may be dug 
beside the hive for their burial. 

Now, with spring packages becoming 
so «dependable, it is convenient to eull 
colonies pretty closely at the end of the 
Instead of buying queens for re 
queening, the poor colonies may be dis 
posed of very simply with cyanogas, their 
combs with pollen and enough honey 
stored over winter, and their hives re 
stocked with packages next spring. In 
this way we have considerably reduced 
our numbers and the labor and expense 
of winter preparation, and have stored 
away enough honey and pollen combs for 
about five hundred packages which will 
be installed next April and May. 

As to the details of disposing of sur- 
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plus colonies, 1 have found the following 
works very well: When putting on es 
capes for the last time, each brood-cham- 
ber is examined to judge the queen con 
dition. We do this as early as possible 
in September—a little before the honey 
flow has quite ceased, if possible, so the 
good queens are still laying freely. Weak 
colonies with good young queens are 
marked, also colonies with queens which 
should not be kept over winter, and 
queenless ones if any. The poor queens 
may be hunted out and killed at once 
and their brood given to the weak ones 
with good queens. In doing this the su 
pers may be left on the bottom-boards on 
the old stands to colleet the old flying 
bees, then all these queenless colonies are 
treated with gas and their combs taken 
heme to be sorted up for storing away or 
extracting. 

The theory on which this is based is 
that each brood-chamber has still plenty 
of brood and young bees, and the addi 
tion of old bees from poor or queenless 
colonies for winter would only be a detri 
ment, as they would die before spring 
anyway. Then why not let them meet 
their fate a little sooner and be out of 
the way? On the same principle, if rob 
bers become too bad around the truck 
when drawing in, just sprinkle a little of 
the same powder on the floor before load 
ing the supers. Then these old shinv 
fellows, instead of going back and stir 
ring up the dickens in the yard when the 
truck drives off, will take a quiet ride 
home and be swept out after the sipers 
are unloaded. I know this seems rathe: 
heartless when the little blighters have 
worked for us al] summer, but it seems a 
very painless death. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 

{[“Cyanogas is the trade name applied 
to a eyanide preparation This chemical 
and methods of using it in beekeeping 
were described by Prof. C. L. Corkins in 
the October, 1926, issue of this journal, 
pages 644-646.— Editor. | 
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PACKING WITHOUT LITTER 


A quick pack for 
winter, free of muss 
and intricate pro 
cedure, easily and 
neatly removable in 
spring, would seem 
to have appeal among numbers of small 
lot owners. The quadruple case, the col 
ony house, the tar-paper overcoat retain 
ing loose insulation, such as chopped 
straw, chaff, and shavings, all have be 
come accepted within professional circles 
because they meet a tried-and-proved pro 


By Wm. H. Wolford 


Packing Material Held jp Place by Bags 
Which Are Fastened Around Hives 


fessional need. But 
the thousands of 
colonies remaining 
unprotected each 
winter, most of 
them undoubtedly 
on farms, attest conclusively that out 
door packing has yet to demonstrate its 
virtue among the uninitiated and super 
ficial beemen. 

Amateur practice in almost any field 
tends to approximate that of the profes 
sional so far as the amateur will study 
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ng and interpret the professional’s methods and sift away in untidy quantities about 
es in terms of ultimate and successful ac the hives and lanes. Unpacking in spring, 
m- complishment. But that which may ap especially the scooping out of chaff or 
mn pear as a faney practice, when rightly sawdust, is remarkably suggestive of saw- 
le understood and reasonably applied often ing wood—a least-sought recreation. 
ey reveals itself to be a real necessity. The quick pack set forth here, admit 
he Even he who religiously winters in the tedly far from perfect and embodying ob 
ak cellar will, when turning to outdoor win vious and inherent faults, nevertheless 
re tering experimentally or to lessen truck affords a semblance of efficiency and neat 
- ness which should appeal to the few-col 
nt 
ns 
(“¢ 
CS 
u 
yn 
ig 
re 
n | 
” 
is 
i Fig. 1.—A sheet of tarred paper placed under 
1s the hive makes it possible to have the packing 
; at the sides and back reach to the ground, thus 
protecting the bottom. 

g 
t ing, consider the seemingly greater labor, 
: time, and exacting details of the latte: 
. method. The commercial beeman packs 
k forbearingly, realizing the necessity there 
: for and the benefits that acerue. Bui Fig. 3.—Tarred paper is placed around the 
- [even the experienced heeman, dabbling ite and the edges of the sheet at the bottom 
in the outdoor method, lacking cases, sides. 

packing, and experience, can well appre 

ciate the seowl of contemplated negli ony man who would pack if he could pack 

renee with which the side-liner strides quickly, but otherwise would not pack at 
; by his row of hives until winter dips sud all. 


Procedure for Packing 

The hive (or hives if two are grouped 
as units) need not be bottom packed, 
though such protection is advisable. 





Fig. 2 Bags of leaves are tied in place and 
the leaves ure worked in place to cover the 
entire hive 


denly down upon him and the work is 
definitely abandoned. 


The making of one or more wooden Fig. 4.—The cover is formed by folding down 
the upper portion of the tarred paper case 





packing-cases is no five-minute diversion; 
and transporting packing material—usu 


ally a little more each season to replace Standard hives hugging the ground may 
wastage—appears a thankless task. The be partially insulated at the bottom by 
muss involved, where loose packing is slipping beneath each a piece of doubled 
employed, can not be denied. Any of tarred paper. For the bag pack (we'll 


the common materials, loosely used, leak call it that), line the paper evenly at the 
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front, permitting it to project on the re- 
maining three sides about a foot. If hives 
rest on stands, stuff in and press down dry 
leaves between bottom-boards and the 
ground. This requires but a matter of 
seconds per colony. 

A strip of %4-inch stuff as long as the 
hive is wide and as wide as the project 
ing bottom-board, is laid across the bot 
tom-board risers to provide a tunnel. Re 
move the outer cover and small block 
closing the eseape-hole of the inner cover. 
lay over the eseape-hole several thick 
nesses of heavy, coarse cloth—canvas or 
similar material. Do not use oileloth. 
Fig. 1 illustrates this operation to the 
moment, 

Stuff five sacks (outer sugar sacks will 
do, and they are kept filled from year to 
year) with dry leaves, straw, or shav 
ings. Stomp the filled bags sidewise and 
somewhat flatten the edges, leaving the 
tops to fold over squarely several inches. 
Fasten these in your own way—crate 
staples thrust through at intervals and 
clinehed will do the trick. One sack, the 
largest, should be filled more heavily than 
the others, compressing the contents 
firmly and reserving it for the top. One 
sack, the smallest, should receive only a 
thin layer of packing material half its 
length, folding over the unfilled top and 
fastening as with the others. 

Stand the filled sacks about the hive 





== 
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upon the projecting tarred paper as in 
Fig. 2, fitting them but roughly at first. 
Light cord around the sacks will hold 
them sufficiently in place. Then work the 
bags about until every portion of the 
hive is obseured and no hollows remain. 
The thin, half-length sack stands across 
the channel-board in front. 

Knough tarred paper is next unrolled 
to reach about the bag-packed hive and 
to provide a generous lap. About ten 
feet is the approximate length for a sin 
gle hive. There is some economy in time 
and labor by packing two hives together. 
Draw the paper snugly about the bags 
and pin the ends together with two slen 
der nails. A fairly square form should 
result. A few inches of the bottom paper 
should still project. This is now bent up 
ward and tucked inside the outer wrap. 
A lath or bottom-bar is tacked across the 
front to the very bottom of the end-rails, 
not to the channel strip. A%”x1” or 
14%” entrance hole is cut through the pa 
per on an exact level with the lath-top 
which provides « miniature doorstep. 

The top may be completed in several 
ways. The sides may be eut down and 
another piece of tarred paper tied over 
all, or the sides may be left standing and 
folded over as in Fig. 4, somewhat as in 
wrapping a package. The obvious essen 
tial is that the top be waterproof. 

Schoharie, N. Y. 
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An apiary in China 


Note the odd-shaped hives 
the eaves. 








fastened to the side ot the building just under 
Photo by Claude R. Kellogg, Foochow, China. 
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PROFITS FROM BEEKEEPING 


\ few keep bees 
for experimental 
purposes, some keep 
bees as a novelty 
and for the diver- 
sion which they af- 
ford, but the major portion of bees are 
kept for profit. It is the economic im- 
portance of beekeeping that attracts the 
favorable attention of our national gov- 
ernment and our various state govern- 
ments. Through the activity of energetic 
beekeepers and beekeepers’ organizations 
in the presentation of the economic status 
of beekeeping and the needs of the in- 
dustry, beekeepers secure favorable leg- 
islation. The American Honey Producers’ 
League is doing some good work in this 
line and will accomplish something worth 
while if it can secure the support of 
enough beekeepers to make its influence 
felt at Washington. Beekeepers should 
remember this when the question comes 
up as to whether or not they should join 
a beekeepers’ organization. All local or 
ganizations should see to it that they are 
affiliated with the American Honey Pro 
ducers’ League because, as pointed out 
above, the greater the wealth and pro- 
ductive eapacities represented by that 
body, the more prestige it will have. 
Since the profits from beekeeping have a 
direet bearing on wealth, prestige, and 
mental equilibrium, as well as many other 
things which affect us vitally, it seems to 
me that it ought to be mighty interest- 
ing to most of us to know whether or not 
we are making any profits out of our pur- 
suit. 


Few Beekeepers Keep Books 


It has been calculated by a noted na- 
tional authority on beekeeping that about 
four per cent of the beekeepers in the 
United States subscribe to their trade 
magazines and read books on beekeeping 
regularly. If this be true, then how many 
beekeepers keep even the crudest kind of 
books? Although I do not have at hand 
any authentic data to support a state- 
ment of fact in this matter, it is my sur- 
mise that not more than two per cent of 
the beekeepers in the United States keep 
sufficient records to enable them to cal- 
culate accurately what their net profits 
are at the end of their fiscal year. If 
beekeepers do not keep records of their 
business transactions, how do they know 
what the cost of their product is? Then, 
“an we, as beekeepers or keepers of bees, 
fix a selling price that will net us a fair 
profit on our product when we do not 
know the cost of the product? It is evi- 
dent that, in order to fix intelligently the 
selling price of any product so that it 


By W. Coffey 


Carefully Kept Accounts Would Lift In- 
dustry to a Higher Plane and 
Stabilize Honey Prices 


will yield a profit to 
the producer or 
manufacturer, it is 
first necessary to de- 
termine the cost of 
such product. 

Of course, determining the cost of a 
product produced in nature’s laboratory 
is quite a different matter from determin- 
ing the cost of a product produced in a 
factory where all the elements of mate- 
rial, labor, and other items can be acecur- 
ately accounted for at a definite cost to 
the manufacturer. Although there are 
difficulties to be overcome in adapting or 
devising a cost system that is suitable for 
the beekeeper, it ought to be a compara- 
tively easy task for anyone who under- 
stands the rudiments of accounting to do 
so. Unfortunately, beekeepers and most 
others whose occupations consist of rural 
pursuits consider accounting systems and 
eomplete records of business transactions 
as superfluous and foreign to their busi- 
ness, and applicable only to financial or- 
ganizations, traders in merchandise, man 
ufacturers, and similar enterprises. This 
view of the matter is not due to the fact 
that producers of raw products do not 
need to keep a complete history of their 
business, but it is due to slack business 
methods in general, habits of arriving at 
conclusions arbitrarily, and ignorance of 
the essential elements of bookeeping. 


Costs Can Not be Determined from Bank 
Balances 

While it may be pointed out by some 
that they can determine costs accurately 
enough without keeping any books and 
that their bank balance is a good guide 
as to how much profit they are making, it 
should be remembered that one of the 
greatest values attached to properly pre- 
pared financial statements is that such 
statements assist the management in pre- 
paring a program for future operations; 
and if the business does not show a profit, 
reports and figures assist those in charge 
in correcting methods of procedure so 
that the business may show a profit if it 
is possible. 

It is questionable whether or not a 
large number of apiaries operated for 
honey production show any _ profit. In 
deed, it is the opinion of the writer that 
many apiaries are operated at a loss. In 
stances have been known during special 
ly favorable seasons in certain localities 
of bees’ yielding enormous profits, but 
this is not the general rule—at least, | 
san vouch that it is not the general rule 
with me. The bees which I operated this 
season netted me a profit of 4% per cent 
on my investment. At any rate, it is 
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needless to say that, if the beekeeping in 
dustry is to maintain its position as one 
of the basic, essential rural industries, 
beekeepers must realize a reasonable 
profit from the conduct of their business 
and a fair return on their investment. 


Financial Statement Valuable in Business 


In some loealities bankers have been 
known to refuse to loan money, accepting 
bees and equipment as collateral. The 
beekeepers themselves are the cause of 
this condition, and it is a reflection on 
the entire beekeeping industry. Al 
though it is not advisable to make a prac 
tice of mortgaging one’s bees, there are 
times when it is advisable to do so, and 
it is good business to make one’s assets 
appear as stable as possible at all times. 
Regardless of how small the profits, if 
beekeepers would exhibit to their bank 
ers and creditors or prospective creditors 
statements showing the true financial con- 
dition of their business and the true 
profit realized from the operation of the 
business, our business would be assisted 
toward stabilization. By this means we 
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could seeure eredit or advanees on our 
honey and put it on the market as the 
demand <lictated, for it is well known 
that honey which is forced on the market 
because the producer must sell it to meet 
his obligations helps to demoralize the 
market. 

Although our profession may be a good 
deal like the dilapidated Ford that “does 
not choose to run in 1928”—something 
always the matter with it—it is not un 
reasonable to say that, when we adopt 
sane methods of condueting our business 

when, through our several co-operative 
organizations, we name and stand by a 
price on our product that will yield us a 
fair profit and a reasonable return on ow 
investment, then we shall receive the ree 
ognition in the business world that we 
merit. Our oceupation will be automat 
ically placed on a higher plane and we 
shall cease to be the victims of low 
prices and other evils which we have nur 
tured by our own incompetence. 

Whitsett, Texas. 

[See editorial for further discusion of 
this subject.—Editor. | 
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A GREAT HONEY-PRODUCING REGION 


It is not the pur- 
pose of this article 
to emphasize any 
one part of the state 
on account of its 
beekeeping possibil 
ities. There is such 
a large portion of the state admirably 
suited to beekeeping that a review of 
beekeeping locations should be of a gen- 
eral nature. 

In estimating the value of North Da- 
kota for its honey-production possibili- 
ties it is well to take into consideration 
its honey-production record for a period 
of years. There are other factors also 
which should be considered. 

For the six-year period, 1921 to 1926, 
inclusive, the average production of hon 
ey per colony in North Dakota is as fol- 
lows: 


State Entomologist 


1921 ..........152 pounds 
BOOS veo. ..157 pounds 
1923 .. ..136 pounds 
1924 ine .160 pounds 
ee scene ..140 pounds 
BOD scdéececdos 125 pounds 


The above figures were compiled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Such figures as the above are very 
valuabie, as they show the average pro- 
duction for the state as a whole. The 
figures represent the happy medium be- 
tween the high yields reported by bee 
keepers in the more favorable sections of 


By J. A. Munro 


Conservative Data on Acreage, Honey 
Yields, and Beekeeping Locations 
in North Dakota 


the state and the low 
yields reported from 
the poor sections. 

Practically the en 
tire state, with the 
exception of th. Bad 
Lands in the west- 
ern section, and a few other limited areas, 
may be considered as beekeeping terri 
tory, and excellent locations may be cho 
sen wherever a good supply of sweet clo 
ver, alfalfa, and other bee pasture is 
available. Sweet clovers and alfalfa oe 
cupy a very prominent place in the agri 
culture of the state, and these plants, es 
pecially sweet clover, furnish the most de 
pendable sources of nectar. 
Acreage Increased Fifty Fold in Seven 

Years 

The acreage of sweet clover has de 
veloped at a most remarkable rate during 
the past few years. From less than 10, 
000 aeres in this state in 1919 it has in 
ereased to approximately 500,000 acres 
by 1926. 3eekeeping has probably been 
more fully developed in the Red River 
Valley than in any other section. The 
Red River Valley is the bed of old gla 
cial Lake Agassiz. The valley varies in 
width on each side of the Red River, ex 
tending well into the western section of 
Minnesota and the eastern section of 
North Dakota. On the Dakota side it 
compromises a belt about 20 to 30 miles 


of North Dakota. 
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W. W. Remington (ieft), president of the North 

Dakota Beekeepers’ Association, and Dr. M. C. 

ranquary (right), one of North Dakota’s most 
extensive honey producers 


in width the full length of the eastern 
border of the state. Up to the present 
the beekeepers in the Red River Valley 
have had uniformly high yields, and no 
honey-crop failures for it are on record. 

The territory to the west of the Red 
River Valley is known as the Drift Plain 
area, and extends practically to the west 
ern boundary of the northern part of the 
state and one-third of the distance west 
at the southern boundary. A line drawn 
diagonally from the southern to the 
northern point would fairly well define 
its western border. In_ practically the 
whole of this Drift Plain area, as also is 
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the case in the Red River Valley, there 
is a much greater supply of sweet clover 
and other nectar plants than the present 
number of eolonies will eare for. Bee 
keepers have had excellent yields of hon 
ey in the Drift Plain area practically 








Miss Hope Beatty, now Mrs. Munro, daughter 

of J. H. Beatty, president of the North Dakota 

Honey Producers’ Association, and J. A. Munro, 

instructor in beekeeping, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, 


every year, but occasionally some por 
tion of the Drift Plain area will report 
a poor yield of honey. This past year 
the poor vield was reported by beekeep- 
ers in the southern half of the Drift 
Plain. 

The Great Plains area is that part of 
the state west of the Drift Plain area. 
Beekeepers should proceed with caution 

















Sweet clover in full bloom. North Dakota has nearly 500,000 acres of this prolific honey yielder. 
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before choosing a permanent loctaion in 
it. Many excellent locations may be had 
along the Missouri River, which drains 
this area; but, aside from this tract, bee 
keeping does not promise nearly so well 
as it does in the more eastern part of the 
state. 

Probably available moisture at grow- 
ing time is an important factor which 
influences the nectar yield of sweet clo- 
ver, and since different types of soils have 
different moisture-holding capacities one 
can not judge the available moisture sup- 
ply on rainfall statistics alone. A heavy 
type of soil has a better moisture-holding 
capacity than a light type. Consequently, 
other things being equal, the heavier 
type, such as clay loam, should withstand 
a period of drought during summer bet- 
ter than the lighter types of loams. 


Pointers on Choosing a Location 
In choosing a location it is very desir- 
able to have the apiary protected by a 
shelter-belt of trees, especially during 
spring. Natural shelter-belts are plenti- 
ful, especially in the eastern section of 
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the state, and also in the north among 
the Turtle Mountains. 

Spring sources of nectar and pollen 
should be considered. In the eastern 
half of the state dandelion is the most 
important source of nectar and pollen. 
Wild fruit bloom, willows, box elders, and 
crocus flowers are of secondary value. 

The yellow sweet clover begins its 
blooming period about June 15th, and 
along about this time the Grundy County 
white sweet clover and alfalfa also start 
to bloom. By the first week of July the 
common white biennial sweet clover 
comes on. From then on till the latter 
part of August the main flow is from 
these plants. Occasionally the blooming 
period lasts till later, but it is always 
eurtailed .by frosts. Some years the 
plants bloom until October. - 

Locations along the Red River usually 
have the benefit of a basswood honey 
flow; but as there is a greater abundance 
of sweet clovers and alfalfa in bloom at 
that time, the effect of the basswood flow 
is only of secondary importance. 


Fargo, N. D. 
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GRANULATION A GREAT OBSTACLE 


It would be _ in- 
teresting to know 
how large a propor 
tion of our popula 
tion is engaged in 
the work of pre 
serving and preparing food for the whole- 
sale and retail trade of the country. 
Many of our fruits and vegetables re- 
quire little attention other than packing 
in boxes or baskets and shipping to mar- 
ket, while others must receive special 
preparation or processing to fit them for 
distribution and consumption. Grapes 
must be made into raisins, and plums 
into prunes, while other fruits are pre- 
served by canning. Enormous quantities 
of fish on our northwest coast are pre- 
served in cans, while on our northeast 
coast they are fitted for market by salt- 
ing and drying. 

Milk, one of our most valuable foods 
and one of our most unstable products, 
has been evaporated, condensed, or dried, 
soit may be found in every place where 
fresh milk can not be obtained. 

Wheat is made into flour and processed 
into many kinds of food from bread to 
“shredded wheat” or Kellogg’s “All- 
Bran” to the “Cream of Wheat,” cakes 
and cookies, or it may be simply “puffed.” 

Corn meal and hominy, as well as corn 
flakes, are found everywhere. Meats are 
salted, smoked, dried, or canned, the bet 
ter to preserve them and fit them for 


By J. E. Crane 


Great Need of Process Bringing About 
Stability of Honey While on into sauerkraut in 
Shelves of Dealers 


distribution. Cucum- 
bers become pickles, 
and cabbage is made 


their preparation 
for market. 

The Chinese are able to pack their teas 
so skillfully they may be shipped to the 
ends of the earth without losing their 
strength or flavor, while coffee is roasted 
and ground and packed so carefully that 
there is little loss of its aroma as we 
find it on the grocers’ shelves. 

But time and space would fail me, and 
perhaps the patience of the reader, to 
tell of all the ingenious ways men have 
taken to preserve foods so that their 
qualities will remain stable or permanent, 
and at the same time be attractive and 
well fitted for trade and transportation. 

Perhaps the most important thing in 
preparing food for market is stability 
of character, so-that any given article 
will remain the samé until it is sold, so 
that it will matter little whether it has 
been on the grocer’s shelves a week or a 
year—whether a ean of salmon, or 
peaches, or Loganberries, were packed 
this year or last, we may find them the 
same. 

Granulation Great Obstacle in Honey 

Sales 

How about honey? As we think of it 
we are reminded at once of its disposi- 
tion to change—to granulate, and change 
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its color with age, with perhaps a great 
loss of its characteristic flavor and aroma. 
This has been the greatest obstacle to 
the sale of honey. 

This reminds me of some of my ex- 
periences fifty years ago. An agent came 
along one day, selling an atlas that I 
wanted. I had no money to spare, but 
plenty of extracted honey that was a 
drug on the market at that time. The 
agent agreed to take extracted honey for 
pay. I was to put it up in quart jars. 
Presently the atlas was delivered and the 
honey turned over to the agent, who sold 
some of it to one of my neighbors a mile 
away. Later at a social gathering he 
came down on me for adulterating honey 
with sugar. No mistake about it. It had 
all turned back to sugar. I was a pretty 
church member, to be engaged in such 
dirty business! “About what might be ex- 
pected of these white church people,” and 
more of like nature. 

I tried to tell him how honey would 
granulate in cold weather, but he pre- 
ferred to think that I was bad rather 
than that the honey was good; and, what 
was more, he was willing that all those 
standing near us should know what he 
thought of me. 

And so it has been down the years. The 
tendency of honey to change from a liq- 
uid to a solid or semi-solid condition has 
been a great hindrance to its sale and 
consumption. 

Manufacturers and sellers of corn 
syrup, always eager to push their peculiar 
product, early conceived the idea of mix- 
ing honey with corn syrup by adding a 
scrap of comb to their syrup to make it 
attractive. Doubtless a large amount of 
extracted honey was also used to flavor it. 
| have sometimes wondered if we are not 
under some obligation to these people for 
advertising liquid honey, although of a 
very poor quality. 


Objections to Heating Honey 


When beekeepers came to bottle their 
honey, granulation seemed at first an al 
most insurmountable obstacle; but by 
heating, it was found that granulation 
could be delayed so that we are able to 
ilispose of an immense quantity of honey 
erch year. However, it is still a great 
hindranee. If it does not become solid it 
may become cloudy and repel rather than 
attract customers. 

Honey also loses its attractive color to 
some extent with heating and age. Some 
years ago I collected a large variety of 
honeys from different sources for exhibi 
tion purposes. These, when placed in 
bottles on shelves in a window, made a 
most attractive display when new, run 
ning from water-white and light-amber 
down to dark amber and almost ink-black 
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honey. But as the years went by they 
became darker and lost their educational 
value. 

With the heating of honey there always 
seems to be (or I might say is) a serious 
loss of flavor. That delightful flavor or 
aroma that honey has when first separated 
from the comb is to a greater or less ex- 
tent lost, although it may still be good. 

Honey as a health food is becoming 
better known. Dr. C. H. English, Medi 
eal Director Lincoln National Life Insur 
ance Company, says: “I can not too 
strongly recommend honey in every home, 
as it should be on the table three times 
a day in all American homes. Especially 
is this true where there are growing chil 
dren.” 

Dr. R. J. Goss, one of our Vermont phy- 
sicians, in the June issue of the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal, says: “The part it plays 
in a well-balanced ration ean not be re- 
placed by any sweet that I know of in 
the world.” And again he says, “I have 
prescribed in my office in the past year, 
to people already afflicted, nearly a ton 
of natural unheated honey, and, I may 
add, with uniformly brilliant results.” 
Dr. Goss believes that the heating of hon 
ey injures its value as a health food. 


Creamy Condition Best for a Spread 

Honey as it comes from the combs is a 
most delicious product, but its disposition 
to run unfits it for a spread for bread. If 
allowed to stand, it may become too hard. 
If heated, it loses to some extent both 
its color and flavor. How, then, can we 
overeome its natural defects and have all 
its natural good qualities retained, thus 
being better fitted for consumption? | 
have seen no way that has seemed so full 
of promise as that described by Mr. H. 
H. Root in the June number of Gleanings. 
This method of processing honey would 
seem to remedy its defects and retain all 
its virtues. 

Although it is nearly or quite eighty 
years ago, I can remember as though but 
yesterday the joy that came to me when 
I ate my lunch at school on finding one 
day a thin layer of dark sugar with the 
butter between the slices of bread. It ts 
a pleasure even now to think of it. Can 
we compute the total amount of joy that 
would come to the hundreds of thousands 
of children of our country if on their 
bread and butter could be spread a thin 
coat of “cream of honey?” And not only 
would it bring joy to the children but 
health and a longer life to many of them. 
We may all rejoice that a way has been 
found the better to fit honey for this pur- 
pose. 

Middlebury, Vermont, 


, 
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HONEY AT GASOLINE STATIONS 


As 
last 


noted in 
issue, 


our 
page 637, 


I saw, when on my : 4 
leeture trip, that bits, Strawberries, 
honey is being soid 

more and more at 

gasoline stations, together with soft 
drinks and some farm produets. This was 
particularly noticeable in the state of 
Maine. At many of these stations I saw 


on the shelves, the hon 
placed that the sunlight 
sparkled through it. Did that honey sell? 
li certainly did. Old Sol is a 
man when you give him a chance. The 
gas men explained that they bought of 
Mr. So-and-So, beekeeper or farmer who 
produces honey on the side. 


honey on display 


ey being so 


good sales- 


By E. R. Root 
A Combination of Bees, Chickens, Rab- 


Profitable Returns to a Maine Beekeeper 


not only a beeman, 
but a poultry, rab 
bit, strawberry, and 
apple man; that he 
produced strawbe 
ries and fruit by the 
did not know whether | 
him at home. I presented my 
1 man who was very busy moving 


and Apples Brings 


truck load. I 
would find 
eard to: 


some large chicken coops. Yes, he knew 
me, and after giving some direetions to 


his helper, asked me to come up to the 
house, and there we met Mrs. Black. It 
did not take us long to discover that Mrs. 
Black is the other half all right, and that 
she is just as much of a genius in making 
their business a as he is. Th 
people the told me that | 


success 


along 


way 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Black 


beekeepers, poultry 
fortable 


Since I was speaking every day, it 
impossible for me to stop off on the way 
from town to town and visit beekeepers 
in any of the states I went through. But 


was 


at the close of the season up in Maine ] 
called on one man, Mr. A. W. Black, Win 
throp, Maine, whose honey I found on 
sale at the gasoline stations. I bought a 
bottle of his honey and exhibited it from 
the platform as a Maine produet. I told 
my audiences that I would gaurantee 
every pound of it to be pure, and of 
course I added that all honey, no 


Not in 


comb of 


matter where purchased, is pure. 


frequently I showed a bottle or 


other local honey. 

Well, after the ecireuit closed I had a 
great curiosity to see the man who had 
the enterprise to place his honey on sale 
for 100 miles around his home. When I 


was free to go and stop as —“. as I pleas 
ed, Mrs. Root and I for 
his home. I heard was 


made a bee-line 


that Mr. Black 





raisers, 
home 
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and horticulturists, in front of their com 


in Maine. 
would find that they are successful in 
everything they undertake. 

Established Apiary by Hunting Bees 

When I man or a woman, or a 
combination of the two, who make mon 
ey from the soil, | am always interested 

not beeause the almighty dollar is 
the whole thing, by a long way, but 
because, when they can blaze the way so 
that others achieve a like 
something worth while has been accom 
plished. Of asked Mr. Black a 
good many about his bees, his 
chickens, rabbits, his strawberries, 
and his apples. Here is his story in brief: 
He is “not a beekeeper in the real sense,” 
he says; but in the late fall, when he had 
to do, he amused himself by 


see a 


ean success, 


course I 


questions 
his 


ne thing else 


going after bees in bee-trees. These he 
took home, and, with the addition of 
stray swarms in the summer, he had ac 


He 
Black put 


50 colonies. 


Mrs, 


cumulated an 
extracted the 


apliary of 
honey and 
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Part of Mr. Black's apiary of 50 colonies established by cutting bee trees and saving the bees. 


it up in attractive bottles. This honey he 
distributed at gas stations, as explained. 
The honey was left with the gas-man to 
be sold. He went around with his truck 
and took back any honey that would not 
sell, or replenished stock that was being 
sold, and pocketed the cash. He also sold 
rabbits, and apples 
in season. fruit, or bees 
and poultry, he said, go together very 
nicely. The subjoined pictures show that 
he does quite a business in all the lines 
mentioned. 

When J], said I was ready to take some 
pictures, they protested that they were 
“not dressed up.” “I want you,” I said, 
“just as you are, in your work clothes 
equipped for work and business.” After 
a little persuasion I secured pietures, two 
of which I present. You will find two 
people who are real partners in life and 
business, making more than a comfort- 
able living. As you will see from the 
winter scene, they have a fine home with 
complete equipment for all of their lines 
of work. 


eggs, strawberries, 
Bees and 


% 
3efore I arrived at Mr. Black’s home 
town, Winthrop, I inquired at the hotel 
how to get to his home. I happened to 
run across a man connected with one of 
the banks and this is where I got the 
statement that “the Blacks make a sue- 
cess of everything they tackle.” The 
banker did not say it, but I will bet a 
cookie against a doughnut that Mrs. 
Black is fifty per cent of that suecess. On 
the faces of both are evidences of thrift, 
coupled with good health and strength. 


How to Make Hens Lay 
I was surprised to see that Mr. Black 
(and he eertainly knows) puts all the 
pullets inside of buildings when they be 
gin to lay. He puts in each building a 
galvanized washtub in which is thei 
feed, gives them a balanced ration, and, 
my, how these biddies lay! They do 
better inside than outside,” he said, “be 
cause they do not wear themselves out in 
scratching. They lay eggs and put on 

flesh, and that is what I want.” 


I have always believed in the combina- 








‘*Bees and strawberries go well together,’ 


7 





says Mr. Black. 
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Mr. Black's bee, poultry, and fruit farm in winter 


tion of bees and poultry, or bees and write letters, I should judge. But he is 


strawberries. If a man has good busi perfectly willing to tell the world col 
ness instincts and is hooked up with a lectively what he has done. 
wife of the same kind of instincts, he Incidentally, I will add that Mr. and 
ean make the combination a success. Mr. Mrs. Black are fond of dogs. One of the 
Black is not a man of all work and no pictures shows two of their favorites. 
play. He finds pleasure in the gun and Dogs are necessary to keep off chicken 
rod. He is an all-around business farmer. - thieves, and probably are more effective 
If you have any questions to ask about in protecting the property through their 
Mr. Black, do not bother him with let bark than any other kind of watchman 
ters; write to me and I will inquire for that could be secured. A dog, you know, 
you. Mr. Black is too busy a man to _— sleeps with one ear open. 
oo 28) By Os 29 























\ windbreak made of lattice checks the force of the wind while a solid fence would deflect it 
causing it to swoop down upon the hives with greater force. Apiary of J. F. Dunn, Ridgway, Ont, 
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FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE ee 





PEANUT-BUTTER-HONEY MIXTURE 


A Delicious Spread and Confection That May 
Provide an Outlet for Large Amount of Honey 


Regular trade distribution of a peanut 
butter and honey preparation has com- 
meneced in the Denver jobbing territory, 
the distributor being a leading food-prod- 
ucts concern—Martin Brothers. Put up 
in identical manner with the company’s 
Bluhill peanut butter, the new product is 
called “Peanut butter with honey.” It is 
retailed at the same price as the com 
pany’s peanut butter. For a pint jar this 
is 40 cents in Boulder, Colorado. 

For years Martin Brothers have been 
very successful food-products people. 
There is some significance in the fact that, 
outstandingly enterprising, they have 
gone ahead with the regular trade distri- 
bution of peanut butter and honey prod- 
uct. Bluhill butter and Bluhill cheese have 
been known all over an intensively work 
ed territory through much advertising and 
sales promotion. About a year ago the 
company added Bluhill coffee, and has 
made it one of the leading brands in the 
Denver territory. Now a peanut-butter 
product is added. 

Like “honeynut,” which the W. 8S. San- 
derson & Brother Store in Denver intro- 
dueed several years ago, this Bluhill prod- 
uct is a simple mixture of peanut butter 
and honey. The proportion of honey is 
small. Bluhill salesmen introducing the 
product have coached the retailer well, 
judging from one of them, a Pine Street 
grocer in Boulder, who aggressively 
“talks” up the new product to customers. 

The fact that the mixture takes away 
from the peanut butter what is for some 
a disagreeable trait, a tendency to stick 
in the top of the mouth and masticate 
with some difficulty, is made a talking 
point. The Bluhill salesmen declare that, 
in the Bluhill preparation with honey, 
peanut butter doesn’t make a detour—it 
goes straight down. That special prop- 
erties are developed to the combination 
are evident from its behavior in the jar. 
Both peanut butter and honey are sticky, 
yet the mixture does not stick to the glass 
as either does alone. 

The fact that the honey makes practi- 
cally a confection out of peanut butter 
and increases its circle of appeal, is cited. 
In New England a few years ago, and 
possibly now, a much-sold confection, 
“Peach Blossoms,” was a pink candy 
coating over an amazingly delicious cen- 
ter. The Bluhill peanut butter with hon- 
ey preparation reminds me strongly of 





this peach-blossom center, which un- 
doubtedly was of similar concoction. 

From the selling standpoint, all the 
food virtues of honey, some of them ex- 
elusive, are available for the talking 
points in the combination product. The 
spread is certainly a delicious one. The 
mother of a group of growing children, 
long addicted to peanut butter, told what 
happened when a pint jar of the Bluhill 
honey product was substituted. A jar of 
the plain peanut product usually lasted a 
few days, but 75 per cent of the peanut 
butter with honey was exhausted in a 
single afternoon before the mother knew 
what was happening in the pantry. 

“This product with us hasn’t repeated 
as well as it might,” the Pine Street gro- 
cer stated. “We have had customers tell 
ing us that they prefer to make the mix- 
ture themselves. We have not found it 
especially hard to get people to try it. 
This is especially true with those fami- 
lies buying peanut butter right along.” 

It happens that Boulder is a center of 
considerable honey production and a 
great deal of honey is annually sold at 
retail in large quantities and at low 
prices. Naturally, the family with a 
large pail of honey in the pantry, noting 
how simple the peanut butter mixture is, 
is disposed to “mix its own” rather than 
purchase honey all mixed at the relative 
ly high jar rate. 

The disposition of people to do their 
own mixing is an obvious sales obstacle, 
which, however, concerns the food dis- 
tributor much more than it does the hon 
ey industry. Undoubtedly in the peanut 
butter and honey combination there is 
opportunity to develop among peanut- 
butter users a large consumption of honey 
through this combination. The first cus- 
tomers for the combined product in the 
case of Bluhill are peanut-butter custom- 
ers. Certainly the honey industry would 
like to see the peanut butter very largely 
consumed in combination with honey 
rather than alone. 

The combination has possibilities, too, in 
increasing consumption of honey among 
present honey-users. In fact, every pro- 
ducer of honey having any contact with 
consumers should give as wide publicity 
as possible to the peanut-butter mixture 
as to how easily it is made and the va- 
rious ways of using it. Honey producers 
retailing extensively could well afford to 
have full directions printed, or mimeo- 
graphed. For a great many consumers 
of honey the peanut-butter plan can be- 
come “one more way” of use. This, of 
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course, will benefit the peanut-butter in- 
dustry, getting new customers for it. 

The fact that a strong and very ente) 
prising Denver food-products concern is 
trying out the peanut-butter-honey com 
bination has significance, too. If every 
grocery store, through inereased distri- 
bution of this product, adopted by many 
distributors, should sell peanut butter and 
honey combination, the aggregate quan 
tity of honey thus sold would reach enor- 
mous figures. John T. Bartlett. 

Boulder, Colorado. 
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CARRYING BEES TO CHINA 
Travel from November Until March. 


Experi- 
ments with Italians in Far East 
Readers of Gleanings may be interested 
in the outcome of the experiment of tak- 
ing hees from America to China, as de 
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weather was warm and balmy and the 
bees enjoyed a full flight, bringing in 
pollen and nectar, and starting brood 
rearing. In one of the hives the queen, 
a golden Italian, missing, but | 
could not requeen. 

The trip from Honolulu was a very 
trying one—“the worst the captain had 
ever seen,” as usual—and we were de 
layed two days in getting into Japan be 
cause of the strength of the storm. One 
night the wind blew away the wireless 
connections and at another time consid 
erable damage was done to the front of 
the boat by the waves. In order to re 
pair the damage, the boat slowed down 
until it was seareely moving and oil was 
poured out on the troubled waters. It 
was most interesting to watch the great 
raging mountains of waves, coming full 
tilt at the ship, suddenly meet the film 
of oil and, forgetting their threat, melt 
quietly down into tiny wavelets. 


was 











Fukien 


Christian 


Buildings at 


University, 





Foochow . 








China. The building at the extreme left is 


the biology building in which beekeeping is taught. 


scribed in the February, 1926, number of 
Gleanings. The bees in their tiny six- 
section hives were taken from the cellar 


late in December and started on their 
long journey. Leaving Denver in a 
snow-storm, we found the temperature 


throughout northern Colorado and Wyom- 
ing around the zero mark, but a tip to 
the porter placed the bees in a comfort 


able place. During the several days 
spent in Los Angeles they found the 


weather suitable for flying, but in San 
Francisco it was too cold and rainy for 
a flight. On board the steamer they were 
placed in the eabin, where they kept up 
a continual gnawing at their prison bars, 
apparently much annoved at confinement. 
Some of the officers and passengers were 
much interested in the strange pets and 
went to the cabin to see them. 

During the two weeks’ stay in Hono- 
lulu, the “land of Eternal Spring,” the 


In Shanghai we found it very disagree 
able and cold, so that it was impossible 
to let the bees fly, and very difficult even 
to see how the stores were holding out. 
Here I found that the queenless hive had 
produced a new virgin queen, but as there 
were no drones flying she was useless. 

Arriving at our destination, 
we found it much warmer and the bees 
could fly readily. Some cold days came 
suddenly and eaught many of the work 
but a few young ones were coming 
on to take their places. Then came the 
question as to how to get the bees started 
properly, as they were in very tiny nuclei. 
In previous experiments it had been found 
impossible (although I am anxious to try 
it again) to introduce Italian queens, 
eggs, cells, or virgins directly into a 
hive of Chinese bees, so we did not want 
to try that with our limited stock. For 
tunately, one of my students had some 


Foochow, 
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Italian bees, imported from Japan, and | 
was able to trade him a queen for some 
frames of Italian workers on which to in 
troduce one Italian queen. Two other 
queens were given emerging brood of 
Chinese bees with no adults, and no trou 
ble was experienced in getting them 
started. Of the seven queens with which 
we started, two golden Italian and one 
Caucasian were lost, but we still have 
four queens left, two from the J. M. 
Cutts apiary, one from Mr. Moore, of 
Kentucky, and one Caucasian from Mr. 
Rauchfuss, of Denver, Colorado. Three 
sections of honey for each compartment, 
as explained in the February, 1926, 
number, was sufficient to keep them from 
November until their arrival in China in 
early March. 

None of the bees have built up at all 
well, this being due to poor pasturage 
and flying conditions. Much rainy 
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seem to do better than the Chinese bees, 
and there are one or two apiaries of more 
than a hundred colonies; but in South 
China, around Canton, the Chinese bees 
seem to outdo the Italians. It remains to 
be seen what the outeome will be in 
Fukien. Claude R. Kellogg. 


Foochow, China. 
e=>3 & eg" 
DEMONSTRATING HONEY AT STORE 


Sales Greatly Stimulated by Giving Away Small 
Samples of Honey 


The leading grocer here moved to his 
new store and celebrated the opening day 
on September 17. Mrs. Rusechill deliv- 
ered several cases of comb honey and ex- 
tracted honey to the store oy the morning 
of the above date, the storekeeper inform 
ing her that a number of demonstrators 
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These Chinese students are being taught modern beekeeping methods, 


weather in the spring prevented them 
from flying steadily at that time, and 
during the latter part of June, all of 
July and August, and part of September, 
the weather was so hot that no nectar 
producing flowers were in bloom. In the 
seven or eight years that I have been 
playing with bees here I have never had 
a swarm build over five frames, and | 
am anxious to see if the Italians will do 
any better than the Chinese bees. I have 
had to feed sugar to keep the bees alive, 
but now, with the winter vegetables com- 
ing into bloom, they can forage when the 
days are warm enough. If I can get the 
eolonies through until spring I shall be 
able to make some comparative studies 
of the Chinese and Italian bees. 

So far, where the Italians have been 
tried in north and central China they 


from Des Moines, representing W. K. Kel 
logg Co., H. J. Heinz Co., National Bis 
euit Co., Shredded Wheat Co., Russell 
Miller Baking Co., and several other com 
panies, would be there in the afternoon. 
The thought came to Mrs. Ruschill at 
once, why not have Chas. L. Ruschill Com 
pany represented also? 

Acting on the spur of the moment, she 
arranged a honey display in the spacious 
show window of the store, placing by the 
honey a display card with the words, “Eat 
Ruschill’s Honey” on it. She then made 
a hasty retreat for home, where she pre 
pared some comb-honey samples by cut- 
ting the honey out of shallow frames into 
fair-sized squares, wrapping each square 
first in waxed paper and over this another 
clean sheet of common wrapping paper 
on which she also typed the words, “Eat 
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Ruschill’s Honey.” After a generous 


amount of samples were ready and lunch 
was over, the company end of the last 
mentioned firm (which is comprised of 
Mrs. Ruschill, Lorraine Violet, and James 
L.), with their samples of comb honey, re 
turned to the store, where Mrs. Ruschill 
gave the samples to the men and women 
customers, including the demonstrators 
of the other companies. 

Did she sell any honey for the store- 
keeper? “I’ll say she did.” With her ge- 
nial disposition (wearing one of those 
smiles that just won’t come off), and a 
good grade of honey in clean containers, 
she sold not only to the town and coun 
try folks, but to the other demonstrators 
as well. The storekeeper told us since 
that he never before received so much 
complimentary comment as he did on this 
honey, and that it has inereased his hon- 
ey sales. He is so well pleased with the 
results that he is willing himself to pay 
for some extracted honey to be served 
with hot biscuits during the winter when 
different flour companies come to his 
place to demonstrate their flour. He says 
he is anxious to push the extracted honey 
also. We assured him that when it comes 
to using honey for that purpose, we will 
supply him with it free. 

[ am sending a photo of the company 
end of the firm, and think you ean tell 





The sales force selling Ruschill's honey poses 
have for sale’ Well, who wouldn't be. 
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by their looks that they don’t sell all of 

the honey but consume quite a bit of it 

themselves. Chas. L. Rusehill. 
Colfax, Lowa. 
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QUEEN MATES TWICE 


Careful Daily Observation. Reveals Interesting 
Behavior of Queen in Mating-flights 


The queen under observation emerge: 
from her cell some time between 9 a. m. 
and 2:30 p. m. on June 30. On July 5, 
at 2:30, after waiting for one hour, I saw 
the queen come out with fifteen or more 
eager and excited bees and walk about 
at the entrance. She flew off without any 
attempt to orient herself. She probably 
had been out previously when I didn’t see 
her. Both drones and workers continued 
to walk about excitedly at the entrance, 
apparently smelling where she had walk 
ed. They were still there two minutes 
later when she returned. 

On July 6 I gave the nucleus a frame 
of eggs and young brood. I watched the 
queen fly several times. She was away 
each time about a minute. The longest 
flight was 4 minutes. She began flying at 
11:30 a. m., and appeared to take the 
last flight at 3:30 p.m. Before each flight 
there was a noticeable exodus of drones 


for a picture. Are they proud of the goods they 
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and she was always accompanied to the 
entrance by fifteen or twenty excited and 
coaxing workers. It was noticeable that 
she left the entrance at the same spot, 
performed almost identically the same 
maneuvers on the entrance, and flew 
from the same projecting corner of alight- 
board. I hoped she would mate, but saw 
no evidence on her various returns. 

On July 7 there was too much rain for 
the virgin to fly. On July 8 she began fly- 
ing at 11:30, in spite of wind and ocea 
sional clouds. Her longest flight was five 
and one-half minutes. None were success 
ful. I spent nearly three consecutive 
hours a day watching. Her appearance 
was always heralded by piling-out of 
drones and then her excited escort of 
workers. Oddly enough, although they 
hung around the entrance, smelling of her 
tracks after she left, she almost always 
slipped into the hive again so quickly 
that they appeared not to notice her. I 
observed on opening the hive that most 
of the drones and the queen were located 
on the frame nearest the entrance. 


July 9 was a beautiful warm quiet day. 
I began to watch at 11 a. m. At 11:30 
drones began to fly plentifully, but the 
virgin did not appear until 11:45, when 
she took a half-minute flight. At twenty- 
minute intervals she took other short 
flights until at 12:30, when she stayed 
away for forty minutes and returned with 
the drone organ protruding. Eager to see 
what took place in the hive, I opened it 
without smoke, veil, or gloves, and found 
the queen on the frame nearest the open 
ing. She was walking about uneasily, 
doubling her abdomen up as a_ worker 
does when stinging, and appeared to be 
attempting to expel the drone organ. The 
workers followed her about in great ex 
citement. I was ineautions and breathed 
on them, getting a sting on the chin, one 
on the head, and two down my neck; but, 
fearing to injure my newly fertilized 
queen, I let them sting till T could lower 
the frame back into the hive. T did not 
see the organ removed. I left the hive. 
returning at 2:30. Luck was with me anid 
T saw the queen excitedly led out again. 
She flew at 2:35 (always without follow 
ers) and was gone until 2:59, or 24 min- 
utes, when she returned with the organ 
of another drone. This time I put on veil 
and gloves and was able to open the hive 
and watch her till the organ was pulled 
out. She mated at least twice. 

Readfield, Me. Russell M. Coryell. 

[The behavior of the queen in this case 
was similar to that described by F. ©. 
Nelson in the July, 1927, issue of this 
journal, page 443. In both cases the 
queens mated twice on the same day. 
Editor. | 
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CANDY-MAKERS USING HONEY 


Several Large Manufacturers Are Now Making 
Honey Confections 

| was pleased to see your mention of 
“Vegex Vitamin Yeast Candy” in the Au- 
gust issue, page 502. The honey-candy 
firms certainly are indirectly boosting 
our product. The Wholesome Food Cor- 
poration, 1828 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York City, is putting out a box of 20 or 
24 bars of natural sweets made from hon- 
ey, fruits, and nuts. We get a dollar box 
every month or two. They write that 
they expect to use 2000 pounds of honey 
per day this fall. The Honey Candy Co., 
625 Brushton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
publishing a free booklet on the value of 
honey, which ought to be in the hands of 
every beekeeper. They also make some 
splendid honey candy. Their Honey Mal- 
lows is a summer candy, but their B. & B. 
bars, the Honey Nuggets, and Snowflakes 
are most delicious. 

Natural Sweets, Inc., Chicago, IIl., is 
putting out a 10-cent bar of “Tropic 
Treasure,” made from honey and crushed 
nuts. Mrs. Dietrich, 1453 Irving Park, 
Chicago, Ill., is putting out a 10-cent bar 
of “Kum-Bak,”’ made of brown sugar, 
honey, and peanut butter. 

I have been furnishing some of these 
Chieago firms, also Milwaukee firms, 
with honey for making eandy. I also 
furnish live bees for their show win 
dows. One chain drug store in Milwau 
kee sold $115 worth of honey caramels at 
59 eents per pound special, in one week 
with only a three-foot space. These cara 
mels contain about 20 to 25 per cent of 
honey. The Bunte Company, Chicago, is 
making a hard candy with the image of a 
bee on it. The inside contains honey. | 
will furnish their Milwaukee branch with 
bees for their window provided they use 
or show only honey candy. Two ladies 
(interested in diet and correct eating) 
canvassed the professional trade in Mil 
waukee selling honey candy. 

We have many calls for honey candy, 
but that is a trade by itself. If we can 
get it at jobbers’ prices and sell it with 
honey, it will be profitable. We looked 
the matter up at our capitol and found 
that a license would not be required if 
a candy manufacturer made honey candy 
for us to sell. However, I am not so sure 
about a city ordinance in a large city. 

I don’t think the “Honey Scotch” and 
“Honey Boy” contain much honey, but 
they certainly help. At our state fair 
an eight-foot booth was allowed for hon- 
ey candy made by a candy-maker, and on 
some days the sales were more than $50. 

I think every bee journal and every 
state association should pass resolutions 
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commending these honey-candy firms for 
what they are doing, stating that we will 
do all we can to support them if such 
honey candy contains 20 per cent of hon 
ey or more. 

A Bunte salesmanager stated that if a 
demand is created for honey candy his 
firm will make it. Our association should 
make contraets with a honey-ecandy firm 
to make that product for the beekeeper 
to be distributed just as labels and cans 


are «distributed. Or, better still, the 
Roots, Dadants, and Kellogg ought to 
make it in a wholesale way and furnish 
it to beekeepers. These good grades of 


honey candy with fruit can not be made 


by the average heekeeper. 
I heard last week from their demon 
ec 
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among the bees long enough to think. 
tumn of life. 


late Doctor A. F. Booney, once a prominent 


successful life in this busy 
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strator that Hershey is making (or did 
make last year) 75,000,000 boxes (not 
bars) of choloeate bars. As you know, 


about four months ago they started mak 
ing 5-cent honey bars. If 20 per cent or 
more of this product would some day be 
honey bars, how much honey would that 
move per year? 

If all beekeepers, together with the bee 
journals and _ beekeepers’ associations, 
would boost this I don’t think would 
have a problem of carry-over honey with 
in five One-half million dollars 
was spent last year in advertising candy. 


we 
years. 


We certainly are getting free advertising 


from these honey-eandy firms. Let 


help them, and they will help us. 
Hales Corners, Wis. F. Kneser. 


us 














figure in beekeeping circles, pauses in his work 


It is afternoon, autumn is approaching and he is in the au 
What a setting for a few moments of serious thought near the close of a busy and 
world? 


What is he thinking? 
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SIFTINGS 








The Editor reports on page 637 that the 


quality of honey where large crops of 
clover honey have been secured was un- 
usually fine. Here in western Vermont, 
where the crop is light, the quality is 
rather below than above the average. 
There were a few days, when clover was 
at its best, when the quality was very 
good. I have noticed that if the season 
is poor the quality is likely to be poor. 
Is this because the clover yields a lower 
grade, or beeause the bees, when clover 
nectar is searee, gather neetar from other 
flowers and mix it with that from clover? 
* * * 

[ was much disappointed not to have 
seen E. R. Root when he came to Ver- 
mont and within thirty-five miles of me. 
I believe the work he is doing is of im 
mense value to the beekeepers of the 


country. His voice may be like that of 
one erying in the wilderness, but it 
would seem to be necessary to wake up 


the mass of people to the value of honey. 
I hope he may be able to go on these mis 
sions of usefulness for many years. 

- * * 

Our attention is called on pages 638 to 
“Contradictory Advice in Apiary Man 
agement,” a most important subject. Well, 
who shall decide when doctors disagree? 
| don’t know any better way than for 
the patients (or, in this case, the bee 
keepers) to make their own decisions. 
Let them test different methods of man 
agement for themselves. Prepare one 
lot of hives for winter according to one 
method, and another lot according to an 
other method, then see which way proves 
more satisfactory. Then one knows foi 
sure, and, besides, it is lots of fun. 

+ * * 

Nearly fifty vears ago I had a theory 
that a colony did not need packing on the 
bottom of the hive, but did not feel sure, 
and so made seventy or one hundred hives 
with packing on the sides, ends, top, and 
hottom. In ordif¥fry winters there did 
not seem to be much differenee between 
the colonies in hives with bottom packing 
and those without it; but when there came 
a hard winter with a large amount of hon 
ey gathered late there proved to be a 
great difference in favor of the hives 
with bottom packing. 

* ¥ Xm 

Some years ago some one advised cov 
ering single-walled hives with tarred pa 
per, claiming bees would winter well in 
this way. I tried it on two hives and 
succeded in getting through the winter 
with about a half-pint of bees in each 
hive, I never tried it again. 
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The article by Bruce Lineburg (page 
643) is very interesting as well as in 
structive. He says the packing around 
his hives was six inches thick in front, 
about eight inches at the sides, ten 
inches at the back, and fifteen inches 
on top., He did not allow any upward 
ventilation for fear of loss of heat. It 
would seem as though he had quite over- 
done the packing business. Had he 
used but one or two inches at ends and 
sides, and three or four inches of porous 
packing on top, allowing the moisture to 
pass through it, he would have met with 
success. 

* * * 

Mr. Lineburg says further: “If the 
wooden inner cover is removed and a 
porous cover substituted, so as to let the 
moist air escape through the packing ma 
terial, the bees lose heat rapidly.” Some 
heat will doubtless escape, but not enough 
to do harm if other conditions are right, 
and it is a pleasure to find our hives in 
March as dry and elean as when packed 
in November. I have used porous pack- 
ing above for nearly sixty years with sat 
isfactory results. 

* a * 

It is a pleasure to find so much space 
of October Gleanings devoted to the prob 
lem of marketing honey. Mr. Natt N. 
Dodge gives us another choice article on 
this subject, this on selling to grocers. 
He writes as one having experience and 
not as a theorist. Unfortunately, many 
of us do not live near large cities where 
there are many grocers, but the rules he 
lays down are just as good where there 
are a few as where there are many. 

* * 7 

Mr. E. H. Vaughan tells us on page 649 
that “hunting honeybees is one of the 
most fascinating recreations.” I can well 
believe he is right, unless it is the pleas 
ure that comes from reading what he tells 
us about it. I was rather surprised to 
learn that he rarely finds a bee more than 
two miles from its home. A _ bee-hunter 
in a neighboring town told me he had 
lined them for six or seven miles. An 
other hunter told me he had lined them 
for nine miles. 

. # 

What a pleasure to sit down and read 
nearly seven pages from “North, East, 
West, and South,” and learn the most in 
teresting facts! What has perhaps inter- 
ested me most is the increasing demand 
for and consumption of honey. T believe 
if we had had a earload of good honey 
more than we had we could dispose of all 
of it at good prices, Let us hammer away, 


We. xe * 








‘ 
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In Southern California— ‘*°* 
bling around the United States to the 
extent of 12,500 miles during the past 
summer, we have come home very well 
satisfied to live in Corona, California. 
Many times on the trip we were asked, 
“Are you going back to California? Have 
you seen any place you like any better 
than California?” ete. Our answer to all 
was, “If you are satisfied and making a 
good living where you are, why think of 
changing? We are very well satisfied 
where we are and have no desire to 
change.” 


It does us all good to travel and see 
the different parts of our country and how 
and yhere the other fellow lives; to 
meet personally some of the fellows we 
have been reading after and about for 
years; and to find that they are only just 
folks after all. They are fellows who go 
fishing, play golf, like to tell a good story 
or hear one—in fact, they work a little, 
play a little, and are just like the rest of 
us after all. 

Success is the thing we are all striving 
and hoping for after all, and one of the 
necessary things, if not the necessary 
thing, is to know your own bee range; 
also to know which plants produce nec 
tar, when they produce, and the quality 
of honey they furnish. What is the use 
of a big honey flow from black sage, for 
instance, if, as one old-time beekeeper 
onee remarked when I said “You have a 
fine sage range,” “Oh! I never get any 
black sage honey. It always blooms when 
my bees are swarming and I never get 
any honey till after they are through 
swarming.” To be sure we have very few 
of that kind of beekeepers now; but 
there are a lot of fellows yet whose corn 
is just a little late, or whose hay was out 
one day too long and got wet, or whose 
bees did not have quite enough winter 
stores and came through a little too weak 
to build up in time in the spring. You 
know an excuse is always available, but 
a poor thing with which to buy groceries. 
You have heard of the old Dutehman who 
said, “A long time I keep the bees, now 
the bees keep me.” 

Honey in southern California is get 
ting pretty well cleaned up and buyers 
have been active during the past few 
weeks. Prices are a little better than 
last year, ranging around 7% cents to 
7% cents for light amber and 9 to 9% 
eents for white. Had we been fortunate 
enough to have secured a crop, these 
prices would give the beekeeper only a 


fair return for his investment and labor. 
As it is he remains the same old sticker, 
hoping for a crop next year. Honey still 
still goes to Europe, and we sometimes 
wonder just why this is. Do they eat 
more honey per capita? Do the people 
pay more for their honey over there? or 
just what is the reason? With all this 
recommending of honey as a health sweet 
for old and young, it seems as though the 
American markets should be able to pay 
as much as any on earth. 

Bees are going into winter with plenty 
of stores in most cases. In fact, we have 
many more “good beekeepers” than for- 
merly that see to it that their bees are 
in shape for winter. In some localities 
the bees are still getting a little from 
wild buckwheat and blue curls. Such tre- 
mendous areas of bloom as we had this 
year over the sage and wild buckwheat 
ranges without getting a honey crop will 
long remain a puzzle to southern Califor- 
nia beekeepers. Several apiaries have 
been offered for sale, but the great ma- 
jority of beekeepers will remain in the 
business and hope for a crop next year. 

The weather is clear and warm, as is 
usual at this time of year in California. 
There has been no rain and probably will 
be very little before well into November. 

Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 


* * * 


— have recently returned 
In Oregon from a trip in the Rocky 


Mountain district, during which I had op- 
portunity to visit the newly established 
Bee Culture Experiment Station at Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, in charge of Dr. A. P. 
Sturtevant. A most enjoyable day was 
spent with Dr. Sturtevant, Mr. Eckert, 
and Professor Corkins, the last being 
in charge of the bee culture work at the 
Laramie, Wyoming, Agricultural College. 
It would certainly pay any beekeeper or 
any one interested in bee culture at all 
to go out of his way @o visit this west- 
ern center of beekeeping experimental 
work. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
way Wyoming is backing up research 
work in beekeeping. Besides furnishing 
$2000 for equipment for the federal bee 
culture laboratory, they themselves are 
putting better than $6000 each year into 
beekeeping research. In addition to this, 
something over $8000 a year is spent for 
inspection work in the state and about 
$1500 for instruction work at the college. 
With only 30,000 colonies in the state of 
Wyoming, the rest of the beekeeping 
world will certainly have to take their 
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hats off to the progressive members of the 
fraternity found in that state. Professor 
Corkins, of the Wyoming Agricultural 
College, is also seeretary-treasurer of the 
American Honey Producers’ League. 

This year’s meeting of the Oregon 
State Beekeepers’ Association promises to 
be one of the best we have had. It will 
be held at Hermiston, November 17, 18, 
and 19. Many leading beekeepers of the 
Northwest have already indicated their 
intention to be at the meeting. The Uma 
tilla County Beekeepers’ Association is 
co-operating with the Hermiston Cham 
ber of Commerce in putting on some spe 
cial entertainment features. One of 
these will probably be a jack rabbit drive 
on Sunday following the meetings. The 
Oregon State Association will take this 
opportunity to invite all beekeepers of 
the Northwest. We hope this year that 
there will be a goodly representation from 
eastern Washington and western Idaho. 
Many problems especially concerning 
marketing and disease will come up for 
diseussion at this time. 


Corvallis, Oregon. H. A. Seullen. 


- o - 


In Texas The weather for Septem- 

ber was normal over 
most of Texas. The honey flow con- 
tinued in the cotton section the whole 
month. Some cotton poisoning is report- 
ed as affecting bees, especially along the 
ceast country. Brazilwood and broom- 
weed began to give a slight surplus the 
latter part of the month. Rains have 
follen over much of the state, and there 
should be a sufficient fall honey flow to 
obviate feeding. These rains are just 
right to bring up the seed of winter an- 
nuals, the only drawback to the good 
weather being the heavy brood-rearing 
which is making great inroads on the win- 


ter stores. 

Grant Anderson, for years a_ well- 
known queen-raiser and beekeeper of 
Texas, purchased the E. B. Ault Bee 


Company’s bees and will engage in queen- 
rearing and honey production on a large 
scale. Because of the heavy losses sus 
tained by the E. B. Ault Company at Cal- 
allen and in the Valley from cotton pois 
oning, Mr. Anderson will move the entire 
outfit to some point in northern LaSalle 
or MeMullen county. He will probably 
use Dilly as his shipping point. 

About four or five years ago some one 
reported two queens emerging from the 
same cell. Further than that, the article 
went on to state that one queen was yel- 
low and the other black. It was our 
opinion that this was a good story until 
this summer, when, in measuring the ca- 
pacities of fully completed queen-cells, 
we found two fully developed pupae in a 
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single cell. They were of about the same 
size and were normal. One was alive and 
would have emerged in a few hours, the 
other was dead, apparently having been 
so for a day at least. It is easy to see 
how this came about. Im grafting, two 
larvae were put into the same cell, and 
the nurse bees failed to do their work of 
selecting the future queen and reared 
both larvae. We find that, if two larvae 
are put into a cell, the nurses take out 
one of them within a few hours. The 
above case is the only one we have en 
countered in five years of note-taking on 
queen-rearing. 

Baccharis angustifolia is in full bloom. 
This is commonly mistaken for a small 
willow. When it is in bloom it very much 
resembles its relatives, the goldenrods. In 
locations where it is common it is a good 
honey producer. In the Valley the Mexi- 
cans call it yerba dulee because of its 
nectar. At the laboratory there are but 
a few specimens of this plant. The bees 
seldom visit it, as it is monopolized by the 
hackberry butterfly (Hypatus bachmanni). 
This is the butterfly that every autumn 
stages a flight or migration that is so 
conspicious that it gets plenty of news- 
paper space. The larvae of this butterfly 
live on granjeno, a relative of hackberry 
(Celtis). This gives us a list of three in 
sects and of five plants where the bees 
are driven from a nectar supply by the 
abundance of another insect. They are: 
Archytas analis, a fly, on sweet clover, 
reported from Kansas and Texas; Chau 
liognathus marginatus, a beetle, on sweet 
clover, horsemint, and mesquite; and Hy 
patus bachmanni on Baccharis angustifolia 
and rock brush (Fysenhardtia amorphoi 
des). There are also many records of bees’ 
not working mesquite because of the 
presence of thrips in the bloom. 

San Antonio, Texas. H. B. Parks. 


¥ * * 


In Arizona J have been extracting 
during the past ten days 
and it will take another week to finish. 


Yet the bees will store more honey than 
will really be needed for winter stores. 
This is the first year here since I have 
been in the business that I have been able 
to extract in the fall of the vear. How 
ever, extracting is not general over the 
state at this time. The surplus is being 
gathered from what we call sage, though 
it is not like California sage, and I do 
not believe that is the correct name for 
the plant. The honey is light amber in 
eolor and has a little tart flavor which 
we surely like, as it is a far different fla 
vored honey than we usually get. 
Rabbit brush is blooming generally over 
the country as a result of good rains up 
to two weeks ago, and bees will secure 
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enough from this 
ter. 

When I am through extracting I will 
divide 200 colonies or more. I know most 
of you will think this a very late date 
for dividing, but bees are gathering con 
siderable pollen and plenty of stores and 
it is no trouble to divide under those 
conditions. I have just been reading of 
show in several states, which seems a 
great with conditions here. Ou 
climate here is mild, with the temperature 
in winter seldom getting as low as eight 
above. ] 


source to go into win 


contrast 


have never seen a ecolony of 
bees packed for winter here, which is a 
lot of work 


saved over that of the bee 
keepers of the North. 
Oracle, Ariz. Leslie Wedgworth. 


* * 


Like most of the west 


In Montana 


ern states, Montana 
has experienced an unusual summer. In 
general, there was considerably more 
moisture, but the late spring, together 


with an absence of warm weather during 
the summer, made our honey 
light. Some distriets in 
normal or 


crop very 
the state had a 
nearly normal crop, while oth 
ers suffered severely. Taking the state 
whole, about a 50 per cent crop has 
harvested, 


as a 
been 
Bees in general are going into winter 
quarters in pretty fair condition. A few 
of our beekeepers, of course, still believe 
in “robbing” eolonies too closely. These 
beekeepers are foreed each year to re 
plenish the number of their colonies with 
package bees. This is poor beekeeping. 

Honey here in the state are, 
to all appearances, picking up somewhat 
and it is predicted that most of the honey 
in the state will be sold at an early date. 
car-lot have been made, but 
beekeepers are urged not to be too hasty 
as there is a good prospeet of prices ad 
In the past it has been clearly 
demonstrated that the price received for 
honey is dependent on what the 
heekeeper is willing to take, and usually 
the first sales determine to a large extent 
the price for the year. 

If the eondition of honey plants this 
fall is any indication for next 
ought to have a big crop. In most of the 
valleys there is a heavy growth of young 


markets 


Some sales 


Vaneing. 


largely 


year, we 


sweet clover and alfalfa which will come 
into bloom next year. Unless the pre- 
dicted “sun spots” interfere with the 


weatherman, there is every reason to feel 
optimistic. 

The State Department of Agriculture, 
co-operating with the State Beekeepers’ 
Association, put on two large honey ex- 
hibits at the state and the Midland Em 
pire fairs. These exhibits attracted some 
large crowds and eaused many favorable 
comments, The advertising of honey at 
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the fairs no doubt will serve to stimulate 
its use, and it is suggested that displays 
of this kind be extended in future years. 
The next annual convention of the Mon 
tana State Beekeepers’ Association is to 
be held in Billings December 5 and 6. An 
attractive program is being arranged and 
it is hoped that a large attendance will 
be present. O. A. Sippel. 
Bozeman, Montana. 


* * * 


In Arkansas- _ The beekeepers of Ar 
kansas are very for 
that they have many influen 
tial friends in the state encouraging and 
supporting the industry of beekeeping. 
They stand ready to support any 
measure that will advance this allied in 
dustry of agriculture. Our big daily pa 
pers in this state anxious to have 
any information about what we are do 
ing. They give us first-page space on 
anything worthy of such space, and it is 
up to the beekeepers in Arkansas, and I 
presume to the beekeepers in other states, 
to stand with the men of affairs of state. 
If we do not support our inspection laws, 
make exhibits at state fairs and county 
fairs, and have honey to sell the yea 
round, how can we hope to succeed? 
The Arkansas Beekeepers’ Association 
convened in its semi-annual meeting Sep 
tember 23 and 24 at Hot Springs, Arkan 
As I see it, much constructive work 
was performed. Resolutions were adopt 
ed which, if carried out, will mean 
great step forward to the beekeepers in 


tunate in 


solid 


seem 


Sas. 


Arkansas. Mrs. Ida H. Cornforth, of the 
Home Economies Department, Kellogg 
Company, was present and delivered a 


wonderful paper on honey. We are grate 
ful to her and her company, and I wish 


that every beekeeper in the United 
States knew the good that this institu- 


tion is doing the beekeepers. I don’t be 
lieve they would eat any cereal but Kel- 
logg’s. 

The inspection work in Arkansas is pro 
gressing very nicely indeed. The inspec 
tors have been encouraged by the fact 
that the beekeepers seem very anxious to 
eliminate brood the state. 
The inspection recently re 
ceived a letter 


diseases from 
department 
from a beekeeper whose 
entire apiary infested with Ameri 
ean foul brood. He received instruetions 
to destroy his entire apiary by fire. A let 
ter dated September 22 informed the de 
partment that he called in 200 people to 
witness the destruction of his diseased 
apiary. Such co-operation as this surely 
should hearten the inspection department 
and prove to the outside world that At 
kansas is indeed in earnest about elimin 
ating and controlling brood diseases. 
The American Honey Producers’ League 


was 
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meets in San Francisco the latter part of 
next January. It has been the custom for 
Arkansas to hold the mid-winter meeting 
in January; and, in order to have a sched- 
ule of meetings that might prove inter- 
esting to beekeepers on their way to 
*Friseo, we are planning to hold in addi- 
tion to the state beekeepers’ meeting, 
whieh will be held in Little Rock, a four 
states’ meeting at Texarkana, for Okla 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
The meetings will be scheduled so that 
all members attending the League meet 
ing may attend these meetings en route. 
Therefore Arkansas invites all who are 
planning a trip to California to attend 
the League meeting to come by the south- 
ern route and visit the Arkansas meeting 
and the four-states meeting, as above 
mentioned. J. V. Ormond. 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


* * 7. 


In Wyoming As reported earlier, 

the honey crop for 
Wyoming is light. Our earlier predictions 
of half a crop or less have, unfortunate- 
lv, come true. A few small isolated sece- 
tions of the state have had a fair to nor 
mal crop, but the largest producing see 
tions of the state have the lightest crop 
in years. This is true also at Laramie, 
where the experimental work has been 
greatly handicapped by the unseasonable 
weather and the abnormal activities of 
the Beekeepers over Wyoming in 
general are more depressed and in harder 
circumstances than they nave ever been 
in the history of the industry. However, 
the commercial men, for the most part, 
will have to hang on tenaciously, as there 
is no other course open. We will most 
certainly learn a severe lesson in econo- 
my, both in production and personal, 
which may be a blessing in the years to 
come. 


bees. 


There are a few silver linings to our 
dark cloud already in evidence. The 
storm of low yields and low prices may 
he breaking. At least the price is look- 
ing up. The Mountain States Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association is systematically stif 
fening the price upward, and justly so. 
It is to be hoped that the low production 
and organization will turn the trick in 
getting the price back up to a comfort- 
able point above cost of production. 
Then, if we hold firmly to this organiza- 
tion which is getting us out of the price 
rut, let a good crop come. We will be 
ready to handle it properly and have an 
opportunity to get back on our feet. 

Another hopeful sign is the decrease in 
the cost of production, which is helped 
hecause of the fact that the amount of 
disease this year is cut almost to half of 
that of last year. There is only one- 
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fourth as much disease now as there was 
three years ago. The progress has been 
slow and the task may at times seem 
hopeless, but there seems to be no other 
course to follow than to fight disease re- 
lentlessly. It’s bound to pay in the long 
run, 

The seventh annual convention of the 
Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association will be 
heid at the Washakie Hotel, Thermopolis, 
Wyoming, December 1 to 3, 1927. We ex 
tend a most cordial invitation to bee 
keepers everywhere to join with us. The 
meetings are held where the largest hot 
springs in the world flow for man’s pleas- 
ure and the alleviation of his ills. The Big 
Horn Hot Springs are deseribed as foun- 
tains of perpetual youth, flowing at the 
rate of eighteen million six hundred thou- 
sand gallons of nature’s greatest remedy 
every day at a temperature of one hun 
dred and thirty-five degrees Fahrenheit, 
containing healing minerals for the re- 
lief of the physical suffering of all man- 
kind. 

The three outstanding accomplishments 
of the state association for the past year 
are: 

1. The ealling of the first Intermoun 
tain Apicultural Congress, which resulted 
in the final formation of the Mountain 
States Honey Producers’ Association. In 
this we had the fine co-operation of the 
state educational and marketing organi 
zations of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and 
Montana. 

2. The passage of amendments to the 
bee-law, which we hope have greatly 
strengthened it. 

3. Securing a better basis of co-opera 
tion and understanding with the states 
which proposed honey certification laws. 
The exceptionally fine spirit in which this 
problem is being worked out, particularly 
with the beekeepers and officials of 
Louisiana and Texas, marks this as al 
most the outstanding accomplishment of 
the year. 

Among the recent visitors at the gov 
ernment and state bee culture labora 
tories at Laramie were Professor Geo. G. 
Schweiss, State Entomologist, University 
of Nevada, and his wife; Professor H. A. 
Seullen, Apiculturist of the Oregon Agri 
cultural College; Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Hardy, of Powell, Wyoming; Mr. and 
Mrs. William Mosteller, of Casper, Wy 
oming. The Hardys and the Mostellers 
are prominent as beekeepers and in asso 
ciation work in the state. 

Laramie, Wyoming. CC. L. Corkins. 
In Alabama The just past 

has been one of the 
poorest for the beekeepers in the black 
belt that they have experienced in sey- 


scason 
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eral years. Unusually dry weather cut 
the package season short and all but ruin- 
ed the honey crop. Many colonies where 
packages were sold will require feeding 
for winter, while those that were not 
robbed for packages have not produced 
any surplus. 

Orders for packages and queens fell 
far below what they were last year. On 
account of the poor season for produc- 
ing them, the oldest and best-established 
breeders had about all the orders they 
could eare for, but many of the newer 
men failed to sell anything like what 
they could produce. Many of these are 
discouraged and quite a few are trying 
to sell out, but can find very little mar 
ket for their bees. 

Aster is just beginning to bloom, but 
will produce very little honey unless we 
have rain soon and some cool nights. Sep- 
tember has been unusually warm and Oc- 
tober has been no better up to this time. 
For several days recently the thermome- 
ter has registered 90° in the shade, and 
of course aster produces very little nee 
tar under such circumstances. 

The shortage of stores and the fact 
that many beekeepers have neglected 
their bees this year will no doubt cause a 
shortage of package bees in 1928, espe 
cially if the winter losses are at all heavy 
in the North this winter. 

Honey that was left from last season 
has practically all been consumed except 
small lots that beekeepers are holding to 
supply the local trade. The demand for 
honey locally has been good for several 
months, but probably will fall off consid- 
erably when the new crop of sugar-cane 
syrup appears on the market. 

Montgomery, Ala. J. M. Cutts. 


* * * 


In Louisiana After a season of 
many surprises and 
disappointments, wherein some beekeep 
ers made larger crops than usual, while 
others did not secure a single pound of 
surplus, we now enter the fall season with 
good honey prospects for every one. 
Many fall flowers are blooming, includ 
ing the honey-producers boneset, golden 
rod, and heartsease. Everywhere the bees 
are storing honey and we hope a great 
surplus will yet be gathered. The honey 
flow during the past few months has 
been very spotted. Here at Baton Rouge 
bees have stored quite a surplus at times, 
and then consumed most of it before other 
honey flows started. Thirty miles below 
this station we found bees filling a shal 
low super each week, while we had a 
dearth of honey here. This spotted con 
dition prevailed over the entire state, re 
sulting in a crop about fifty per cent of 
normal. 
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Every apiary visited during the past 
scason was in fine condition as to number 
of bees, each colony having from fifty to 
a hundred thousand inhabitants. The in 
termittent honey flows kept the queens 
laying, resulting in big crops of bees with 
little honey. 

During the past week I visited the be 
rehabilitation camp situated on property 
of Dr. Lewis Cass Spencer, near New Or 
leans. There, under the direction of State 
Entomologist W. E. Anderson, I found an 
amazing amount of work going on in in 
creasing, by division and otherwise, and 
building up hundreds of colonies of bees 
to full strength for use the coming spring. 
I found a fine honey flow on, and was in 
formed that it had not ceased the whole 
summer through. The bees, of course, 
were frantically working, and the men in 
charge were also working like bees. There 
were no drones there. 

Among those working in the camp were 
Dr. Lewis Cass Spencer, Jes Dalton, Chas. 
W. Quinn, veteran bee-breeder of Fort 
Meyers, Florida, and his 18-year-old 
grandson, Harrv Laidlaw, Jr., and several 
other helpers. We followed them through 
long lanes of beehives extending in every 
direction, winding like country roads 
through the goldenrod and vervain. 

This committee, we understand, will 
be able to restore beekeepers who lost 
their bees in the flood, possibly ten per 
ecnt of their losses, enabling them to get 
on their feet again, so as to supply their 
northern customers the coming year. We 
hope that it will amount to more than 
ten per cent. Many splendid donations 
were sent in by brother beekepers from 
all over North America, and still’ they 
continue to come. The bee supply houses 
also nobly responded to the cause. 

Such acts of generosity will not be for 
gotten by us, and will linger in the hearts 
small lots that beekeepers are holding to 

Baton Rouge, La. E. C. Davis. 


* . * 


In Michigan Following the finest 

flow of white honey in 
the memory of old beekeepers, eastern 
Michigan, particularly, had a nice flow 
from fall flowers, making in all a bumpe1 
crop of excellent quality honey. Such 
crops stimulate the beekeeper and dis 
tributor alike, and apparently have a fa 
vorable reaction on the buying public. 
Many reports are received indicating 
that honey is moving exceptionally well 
for this time of year. Some say it is the 
best they ever saw. It is possible that 
the short fruit crop in Michigan is a 
contributing cause for this aetivity, an: 
it is probable that the fine crop of faney 
comb honey is also responsible, for it is 
certain that good-looking comb honey 
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helps the sale of extracted in the average 
store. 

The comb honey and extracted honey 
exhibited at the Michigan State Fain 
were of such uniformly good quality that 
the judge had difficulty in awarding 
prizes. The winners were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti; L. E. Evans, 
Onsted; D. A. Davis, Birmingham; L. M. 
Hubbard, Onsted; and Mrs. Elsa Sand, 
Saginaw, whose special exhibit of honey 
candies attracted much attention. 

Much-needed have come to cen 
tral Michigan to insure the clover crop 
for next year. In fact, the morale of the 
heekeepers is probably 200 per cent above 
that of last year at this time. 


rails 


The intensive campaign against foul 
brood has reached every county in the 
state. Although stern regulatory meas 
ures have been employed by all inspec- 
tors, Mr. H. M. Krebs, Chief Apiary In 
spector, reports good co-operation from 


the beekeepers. In a few cases it has 
been necessary to prosecute for resistance 
to inspection, possession of box and cross 


combed hives, or hiding colonies awa) 
from inspectors. However, it is found 
that thorough clean-up makes friends of 
sincere beekeepers and unquestionably is 
a stabilizing influence on the industry. 

To hold the advantage gained, the en- 
tire state has been quarantined by coun- 
ties to prevent inter-county movement of 
bees on combs and used bee supplies with 
vut permit. Every precaution possible is 
being taken to prevent reinfection of 
clean territory. Owners are required to 
remove bees from houses, and to destroy 
or plug up all bee-trees in their posses 
sion. Honey is destroyed when infected 
bees are burned. All of the old equip 
ment that has been standing around, out 
in, is either cleaned up, disin 
feeted, or destroyed. Foul brood thrives 
on tolerance, and when beekeepers have 
decided to tolerate it no longer it will go 
the way of the dodo bird. 

The experiments conducted by the Hor 
ticultural Department, using bees as pol 
linizers for orchards, have given some 
wonderful returns. In one orchard, a 
solid stand of Spies, which has formerly 
given an average crop of 1500 bushels, 
now has a 6000-bushel crop in sight. A 
truckload of other varieties 
was brought from outside and distributed 
in bouquets about the orchard, with a 
few colonies of bees here and there. Simi 


doors or 


blossoms of 


lar results have been obtained with a 
J. H. Hale peach orchard. 
Kast Lansing, Mich. R. H. Kelty. 
— * e 


The first week in 


In New York October is repeat 


ing the weather history made in Septem 
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ber. The usual time for donning heavy 
clothing is here, but, instead, summer 
clothing and even shirt sleevea are in 


evidence. The unusually warm weather is 
doing two good things for the bees: brood 
rearing is keeping up and the bees have 
aun opportunity to evaporate the surplus 
water from the late neetar. The golden 
rod honey flow has been unusually heavy, 
und the quality of the honey is bette: 
than usual. It is nearly water-white and 
of fair flavor. No doubt the dextrin con 
tent will be lower than usual, because of 
the heavy flow, and the stores will be of 
better quality than is usual from this 
source, 

In most of New York and northern 
Pennsylvania both the bees and the hon 
ey plants are in splendid condition for 
winter. However, beekeepers should not 
depend upon the fall honey too much. 
Sugar feeding is easily done during the 
good fall weather and may be continued 
into November inside of the packing 
cases. 

For the whole state the clover honey 
c1op was below an average crop and buck- 
wheat yielded anywhere from no surplus 
to about two-thirds of a crop. For the 
entire buckwheat region it is doubtful if 
the honey crop was over one-half df the 
average. Honey prices and demand are 
about usual and seem to differ little 
from last year. A few beekeepers report 
that the small crop is about gone, while 
others never seem to find a ready mar 
ket at any price. 

Interest in the beekeepers’ association 
is at a low ebb, probably due to the gen 
eral feeling of depression in the bee busi 
Only a handful of those most in 
terested attend the county meetings, 
while some county associations have not 


as 


ness, 


held a meeting for two or three years. A 
notable reduction in the number of small 
beekeepers has taken place in the past 
five years. Some counties now have only 
one-half the number of beekeep 
ers that were there five years ago. 

Hard beekeeping is making 
history in the elimination of the unwor 
thy and the betterment of the worthy. 
Fewer and better beekeepers and little 


about 


times in 


reduction in the number of colonies is the 
net result. 

The for the Beekeeping Short 
Course at Cornell University in the last 
week of January will soon roll around. 


time 


Mark it on your calendar and come. Some 
have already written that they will at 
tend. Unusual features will 
prominence again, as in the past. 


be given 
This 
is a school strictly for beekeepers and 
beekeeping problems. The tuition is free. 


Ithaea, N. Y. Geo. H. Rea. 
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In North Dakota The season has 
dealt kindly with 
North Dakota beekeepers so far as the 
honey crop is concerned. Judging from 
personal interviews with beekeepers in 
various sections of the state and reports 
from sections of the state not visited, the 
yield of honey this year has been uni 
formly good. Most of the more extensive 
report an average of 200 
pounds per colony or better, but this fig 
ure must not be taken as the average for 
whole. It is safe to state, 
however, that the average per colony this 
year is much in excess of the 1926 crop, 
which was 125 pounds. 


IN 


heekeepers 


the state as a 


The honey flow ended here at Fargo 
about the 9th of September. There have 
been a few days since then on which the 
colony on scales made small gains, but 
daily losses have more than counterbal 
anced the gains. Hard frost was record- 
ed on the 19th, and since then nightly 
frosts have been common. At the pres- 
ent time, October 6, the weather is very 
delightful. The days are now clear and 
sunny and the bees are flying during most 
of the day. At this time the beekeeper 
must be on the alert to prevent robbing 
among the colonies. 

The preparation of bees for winter is 
the problems which confronts 
many beekeepers of this area, judging 
from the inquiries on the subject. The 
bulletin by Phillips and Demuth on “Win 
tering Bees in Cellars” is very much in 
demand. Occasionally an inquiry comes 
in for information on wintering bees out 
doors, although by far the greater num 
ber of inquiries have to do with cellar 
wintering. 


one of 


Yesterday this office was favored with 
a visit from Mr. Chas. 8. Engle, a beekeep 
er of Sioux City, lowa. During the course 
of our visit we drove out to see Mr. H. A. 
Hailey, one of the beekeepers living close 
to Fargo. We found Mr. Hailey and his 
helper building a bee-cellar for his hun 
dred or more colonies. One of the things 
that especially attracted our attention 
there was Mr. Hailey’s unique method of 
taking care of his cappings. Mr. Hailey 
places his wax cappings over a 
screen and after they are fairly dry he 
puts them in a lard-press. After apply 
ing sufficient pressure to render the cap 
pings practically free of honey he has a 
fine cake of wax cappings pressed firm's 
that can be handled in a convenient way. 
Mr. Hailey likes this way of handling the 
cappings hecause the honey pressed our 
in this manner is not discolored as is the 
ease when ordinary heating methods are 
applied. 

Recently the Department of Entomo! 
ogy of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College established a free honey-grading 


coarse 
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service for the beekeepers. News of this 
was given through the daily papers as 
well as mention made in the News Let 
ter of the state beekeepers’ association. 
During the past week twenty-one sam 
ples have been received and these have 
ranged in color from “white” to lighter 
than “water-white,” according to the new 
grader which conforms to the Federal 
Grading Rules. Beekeepers who have sent 
in honey that is lighter in color than is 
required for “water-white” have neces- 
sarily had to take a lower grade than 
their honey really should have, but they 
have been advised that their honey is 
lighter in color than is required for the 
“water-white” grade. It seems as though 
such honey would be especially in de 
mand for blending purposes where an 
extra-light-colored honey is required for 
raising the color grade of honeys in the 
blend. J. A. Munro. 
Fargo, N. D. 


* . * 


In Ontario—*°" the past two months 
we have had beautiful 


weather here in our loeality, and I under 
stand that the same conditions have been 
common in much of the Province of On 
tario. We have had very little rain sinee 
August 1—in fact, too little to give us a 
honey flow from buckwheat. As a con 
sequence, the late summer honey flow 
was light. Aside from that, nothing has 
suffered from lack of moisture, as clover 
for next season was well rooted and had 
a good top before August. 


The demand for honey continued 
good, but price-cutting been very 
much in evidence, especially so in the case 
of well-known brands sold here in On 
tario. A recent case right at our home 
town furnishes evidence as to what local 
beekeepers are often up against in the 
matter of competition. This competition 
that I have in mind is not only harmful 
to the local producer at the time, but 
hurts the sale of honey in a general way. 


A local grocer, who is a 
friend of mine, had on some five 
pound pails of honey of a_ well-known 
brand. The price amazed me, and I asked 
him what he had paid for it to be able 
to sell it so low. His invoice showed me 
that he had actually had this honey laid 
down at his store for a cent a pound less 
than I had sold ours for in a wholesale 
way. He told me that this brand had a 
good reputation, but that he wanted me 
to sample the honey as he did not feel 
quite satisfied with it. I opened several 
pails and found that this was honey ear- 
ried over from 1926 and that every pail 
was slightly fermented. He thought he 
had got a bargain, but found otherwise, 


has 
has 


very close 


sale 
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and every person who buys a pail of 
this honey will likely not buy another 
pail for some time. This was poor policy 
all around, but a problem hard to combat 
effectively. 


Today (October 10) we have done ow 
first feeding for the winter. While we 


would be very glad indeed to get away 
from the expense and work of feeding 
each fall, as conditions locally at 
least, I see no relief in sight for a while 
at any rate. But this feeding has its 
bright side as well, for if bees are prop- 
erly fed and packed away nicely we sel- 
dom need worry as to the outcome in 
wintering. We have carried on opera- 
tions in a district sprinkled with American 
foul brood for many years and have man- 
aged to keep going and at least hold our 
own in the matter of keeping compara- 
tively free from this scourge. Certainly 
we are not going to take chances and dis 
tribute combs from supers to 
any more than we can help. 


are 


brood-nest 


Just here I want to say that commer 
cial beekeepers who have never had foul 
brood to contend with are not fit persons 
to pass judgment on those differently sit 
uated, nor should they be too free in sug 
gesting what the other fellow’ should 
have done to him, when it comes to the 
matter of cleaning up areas so affected. 
The old proverb, “bachelors’ wives anil 
old) maids’ children always well 
trained,” is quite fitting in a matter of 
this kind. 

What wonderful 
honeybees are! 
them that we 


are 


the little 
We are so familiar with 
often fail to give due ap 


ereatures 


preciation to their qualities. And yet, 
how each one depends upon the others 
for its actual existence! Just a few 
days ago a cover was knocked from a 


packed hive by some cattle that got into 
the yard. A very heavy rain fell before 
| found it. Great quantities of water 
had fallen upon the exposed bees, and 
they must have been literally soaked. Yet 
three days afterwards they seemed to be 
in perfect condition, with no dead bees 
at the entrance. Of course, the bees were 
clustered closely during this cold rain. 
As* individuals they would soon have per 
ished. This is truly a real exemplifica- 
tion of the motto, “United we stand, di 
vided we fall.” 


“Blood will tell” is a maxim firmly be 
lieved by all breeders of stock, and the 
same thing no doubt applies to bees more 
than we are inelined to think. It is not 
often I say anything about big yields in 
a public way, so readers will exeuse this 
exception as I give it as a bit of infor- 
mation so that we may recognize more 
fully how blood tells in bees as well as 
in cattle and other live stock. For years 
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we had an outstanding colony in one yard 
that always did better than any others in 
that apiary. This colony is in a 12-frame 
packed hive that happened to be painted 


hblue—the only one of that color in the 
yard. Originally headed with a_ full 
blooded Carniolan queen, the colony 


gradually changed to Italian after we 
changed most of the Carniolan stocks to 
Italian by requeening. Allow me to say 
that this was the greatest mistake we 
ever made in beekeeping, for Carniolans 
are just as resistant to European foul 
brood as are Italians, and it was becaus: 
we were told otherwise at the time that 
we killed off a lot of Carniolan queens. 


For 25 years at least the colony in this 
blue hive has never died, so that 
good factor to start with. In the spring 
of 1925 this colony was in good eondition 
as usual, but no stronger in bees than 
many others in the yard. Their queen 
was at least three years of age at that 
time. At first 10-frame supers were giv- 
en, as we have very few of the 12-frame 
size. 


Is one 


Later in the season 12-frame supers 


were given. There was no honey flow 
from alsike, but by the time sweet clover 
and buckwheat were over the colony had 


filled four 10-frame supers and eight 12 
frame supers, all full-depth Langstroth. 


We did not weigh the honey, as we had 
no thought of keeping a record at the 


time. Some friends heard of this queen’s 
record, and I promised the queen to Mr. 
Jarvis, of the Ontario Agricultural Col 


lege, in the spring of 1926. Pees win 
tered poorly that vear, generally speak 


ing, but this colony was in nice condition 
as usual. During fruit bloom, when clip 
ping, | found on examining this colony 
that the queen had died evidently from 
old age, and there was but a single queen 
cell in the hive. Naturally I watched 
with interest to see what would happen, 
as the spring was very backward and 
there were very few drones in the yard 
at that early date, about May 26. But 
the queen mated all right and came along 
nicely, although the honey crop was a 
failure last season. This year that col 
ony filled six supers of 12-frame capacity 
in a yard where the average was about 
150 pounds per colony. In 1925, when the 
big record of 12 supers of honey was 
made, the average for the yard was a bit 
over 200 pounds per colony. 

Yes, it is a pity that all our colonies 
were not requeened by daughters of this 
queen; but, unfortunately, queen-rearing 
in a wholesale way is not my forte. Again, 
we are up against overproduction already, 
and if our 1925 had all 
been headede with this stock, I hesitate 
to say what might have happened. 

Markham, Ontario. J. L. Byer. 


1100 eolonies in 
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Selectinga | 
Location 


have spent the greater 
part of seven years in find- 
ing a location where 
nomical honey production can be had. I 
spent two years in Texas as state apiary 
inspector. I worked two ears of 
two summers in Colorado, one summer in 
Kansas, and two years in North Dakota. 
| find greater production in North Da 
kota than in either of the other states 
mentioned. I find that beekeeping 
in North Dakota is something new and 
is considered by some a_ get-rich-quick 
But with me this is not the 
Beekeeping is a business in itself 
and requires as much study as any other 
business, and to be a successful beekeeper 
one has to put in several years in gaining 


eco- 


bees 


also 


proposition. 


case. 


knowledge, as well as considerable eapi 
tal. W. O. Vietor. 
Chaffee, North Dakota. 


es A 


Doctor John G. 
of Wilkensburg, Pa., finds 
the enjoyment in 
spending out-of-office 
hours with his bees. His backyard apiary 
of seven colonies was made in one season 
from the two three-frame nu 
One of the original queens was es 


Seven Strong Messner, 
Colonies from 
Two Nuclei 


keenest 


his 


inerease of 
clei. 
pecially prolific and produced quantities 
the small eolonies as 
Dr. Messner 


beginners, 


ol brood 
increase 


himself 


to give to 
classes 


but the 


made, 
the 


was 


q r 
among 





HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 


fact that he was able to increase two nw 
clei to seven fine colonies, all heavy with 
honey for winter, is proof enough that 
he did some reading and a great deal of 
thinking. The doctor is a lover of outdoor 


life and says that caring for his bees 
gives him more pleasure than anything 


else that he has ever done for recreation. 
Incidentally, we often find the very best 
beekeeping skill shown in such beautiful 
and up-to-date backyard apiaries as this. 


Ithaea, N. Y. Geo. H. Rea. 


ee. & a=" 


Could Have In regard to your campaign 
Gotten It to sell honey, you may find 
at Home iu moral in this ineident: 


Some four or five years ago 
au party of North American missionaries 
came to this country and stayed in Vil 
larica while getting acquainted with 
Spanish. Three of them were from Cali- 
fornia, from the South and 
East. They lived together and had meals 
in common. As soon as they learned they 


some were 


could get honey they fell upon it like 
famished wolves. After every meal a 


soup tureen full of honey was set in the 
middle of the table, the contents ladled 
out into soup plates, and then they lapped 
it up. I am ashamed to tell you how 
inany 60-pound cans I sold them. Now my 
point is this: They never saw honey at 
home. John Brown. 
Villarica, Paraguay. 





\ neat back-yard apiary built WwW from two nuclei during the first season. Apiary of Dr. John G 


Wilkensburg, Pa 


vields of honey 


Messner 


which the per colony are far 


There are hundreds of well kept back-lot apiaries in the country in 
above the 
to details in their care, 


average as a result of closer attention 
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Supers at Side of 
Brood-Chamber 


For several years I 
kept three or four colo- 
nies of bees, then de- 
cided to try the double hive, using a Jum- 
bo hive-body for the brood-chamber and 
a Standard hive-body for a food-chamber. 
I find I can get more honey from one than 
| did from the three, and with less work. 
But to give abundance of room for so 
many bees would require a very tall hive, 
and as I am 78 years old I have found it 
necessary to build up a double hive, using 
two bottom-boards with an opening be- 
tween, placing empty hive back of main 
hive and transferring full combs to these 
hives to be sealed and ripened. The bees 
work so well in this back hive that 1 
have continued the plan, as there is no 
unpleasant disturbance to the main hive 
when I take off ripe honey, and I have 
had only one swarm in eight vears. 
Milford, O. Mrs. Flora 8. Hamaker. 


— A a 


Attractive 
Roadside Sign 


There are many ways of 
advertising nowadays. A 
novel, and to all appear- 
trade-getting, advertisement of 
honey for sale was employed by one bee- 
keeper last summer along one of our main 
highways. It consisted of nine full-size 
beehives, empty and made for the pur- 
pose, set in a semicircle on his big well 
kept lawn. The “hives” were painted a 


ances 
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a few feet apart in the semicircle, and 
the green grass made a rich background 
for them and the glass jar of strained 
honey that sat on the top of each, they 
made a striking bid for attention to the 
honey stand which offered honey for sale 
to the passers-by. 
Chicago, Ill. Emma Goldthorp. 
cs A ao 


Queen Fliesfrom Recently I introduced 


Open Hive three Italian queens, 
two of which were ac- 
cepted. Upon removing the super from 


one hive a couple of weeks after intro 
ducing one of these queens, she appeared 
at the top of the brood-chamber frames 
and took flight. This part is not unusual, 
I understand, but she marked her sur 
roundings, of which I suppose I was a 
part, standing there with the removed su 
per. She returned in about five minutes 
and hovered over the top of the frames 
in an attempt to light, but the bees ap 
parently did not welcome her return 
(probably did not realize she had left) 
and acted toward her as though she were 
a robber—in fact, her flying sounded simi 
lar to that of a robber. She would fly 
away and return with the same behavior 
on the part of the bees. It was only by 
smoking down the bees so none were on 
the tops of the frames that she finally lit 














light-yellow color and each bore a huge and went below. This may have been 
printed black letter on its side. Set in natural behavior, but it seems a little 
proper order, the nine letters read “Pure strange at that. A. M. Osborn. 
Honey.” As the lettered “hives” stood Alexandria, Minn. 
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Provincial Government demonstration apiary at Huntingdon, Province of British Columbia, Canada, 
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Taking Bees from 
Walls of House 


I am sending a photo 
graph taken last fall 
when we were taking 
bees out of a man’s house. We took 187 
pounds of honey and two colonies of bees 








Remarkably straight naturally built combs. 


out of this house. We have 11 
of bees now and find that taking eare of 
them is most interesting work. We en 
jv it very much. We took out over 700 
pounds of honey from the sides of houses 
or underneath them fall. 
Deerfield, Kans. F. G. 


colonies 


last 
Mrs. West. 
— A aa 


Future Honey 
Production 


My correspondents in the 
sweet-clover region of the 
middle West tell me in 
that with good care they ex 
average 150 to 300 pounds per 
colony per year. If this is realized by 
good beemen generally in the big sweet- 
clover region, then a profit can be real 
ized on honey production at 4 cents a 
pound, There many quarter-seections 
of land that, with bees enough to gather 
the nectar, would produce a car of honey 
to the quarter-section. lowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, and Min 
nesota can produce more than a thousand 
each annually, and they will if a 
market ean be found for the honey. How 
much is 5000 cars of honey? Well, it is 
200,000,060 pounds. Only two pounds for 
each person. That’s a lot of honey when 
the normal production is going on and 
this amount is added. 

Boulder, 


confidence 
pect to 


are 


ears 


Colo, 


Wesley Foster, 
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Leaving Plenty 
of Honey 


I want to tell you what 
a few pounds of honey 


for winter and spring 
has done for me. I use the shallow ex 
tracting-frames exclusively for my ex 


also for food-cham 


tracting-supers and 


bers. I had a few eolonies near about 60 
acres of sweet clover last year. These 
went into winter with about 100 to 125 


pounds of honey each. In February they 
had about six frames of brood apiece and 
in Mareh were half-full of brood. On the 
25th of April one cast an immense swarm, 
the earliest I have heard of 
swarming in Kansas. The other one cast 
au swarm the last Saturday in April, and 
the first cast two more large swarms, each 
of which I expect to about 100 
pounds of honey from this fall. If there 
is anyone who is afraid to leave from 50 
to 75 pounds of honey for winter use in 
not up to date in his 
keeping because a super of honey left on 
the hive will produce enough the 
next year to more than pay for the super 
that was left on. Bees are like a horse or 
cow in that, if we feed them when they 
need it, the returns will be good. Starve 
them and the returns are small or none 
at all. Play square with your bees and 
they will square themselves with vou. 
Junetion City, Kans. C. F. Sehuerer 


ever hees 


: 
take 


supers, he is hee 
] 


bees 
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Market for Used I have found that the 
Honey Cans addition of a small 
amount of soda to the 

water used for heating cans of honey 
keeps it sweet for an indefinite time. It 
also prevents the tank and eans from 
rusting and permits the cans to be wash 
ed as clean as new. With a little sales 
effort I am able to dispose of clean five- 
gallon cans to hardware stores for 25 
cents each. Some cans are slightly rust 
ed when reeecived. These I sell for 10 or 
15 cents, depending on their condition. | 
have never vet thrown a can away or sold 
one for less than 10 cents. If there is no 
demand for them I keep them until there 
is. The hardware stores use them in sell 
ing turpentine and oils mostly, and the 
customer pays a deposit (25 cents) on each 
ean taken, and, of course, many are nevel 
returned. Each spring there seems to be 
a demand due to so much painting being 
done at this time. I wash the cans on the 
outside as soon as empty, but do not wash 
the inside until ready to be delivered. A 
small quantity of “Lysol” added to the 
washing solution makes it unattractive to 
the bees. The sale of cans not only gives 
a cash return from a new but 
helps to conserve material and to check 
possible spread of American foul 
North Caldwell, N. J. J. Conner. 


source, 


brood. 
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HONEY HARVEST TIME IN HOLLAND 


Upper After killing the bees, the cross sticks are pulled out with pliers when the honey is 
eady to be dug out. Lower—Examining colonies previous to ‘‘taking them up.'’ The heaviest, 
of course, are worth the most, 
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A Honey-Way 


Thanksgiving means 
home to all of us—bee- 
keeper, butcher, baker, 
banker, or beggar. We 
all feel the foree of fam- 
ily ties. To return to the 
old roof for this festive 
occasion—what a treat! 
Fortunate indeed are 
those who can return to 
the home roof or gather the younger ones 
under a roof of their own. Traditions 
mellowed by age; conventions sacred by 
memory. There should be meaning in the 
honey-way Thanksgiving dinner when 
served in the good old-fashioned way in 
the beekeeper’s home. 

Would that every beekeeper in this 
country celebrated Thanksgiving the 
honey-way at home with his family, shar- 
ing the many honey goodies with some- 
body less fortunate who happens to be 
away from home. By tempting your 
guests with the different honey-way 
courses, you will create an interest in 
your product. Who knows but perhaps 
next year the guest with whom you 
shared your Thanksgiving feast may want 
to treat his family and friends to a*simi- 
lar Thanksgiving spread? If he does, 
he is going to have to have honey to do it. 
Have you ever thought of that? 

Let the whole family share in the prep 
aration for Thanksgiving dinner festivi 
ties. Make it a real day—-a day that will 
always bring memories true. Many are 
the things to be done—nuts to crack and 
honey, red apples to shine, pumpkins to 
be hollowed out for fruit baskets, grape- 
fruit shells for the cocktails, celery curls, 
radish roses, and countless other tasks. In 
some families the children divide up the 
task of serving the different courses. 
There is more of the true Thanksgiving 
spirit when all servants have been given 
the day off to go home, and around our 
table there are only family faces. 

Thanksgiving dinner may be as easily 
prepared as any of the simple dinners one 
may have during the year. Most of the 
food can be prepared the day before. The 
turkey should be cleaned and stuffed the 
day before, ready for the oven, Cran 
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Thanksgiving 

berries, salad dressing, grapefruit shells, 
muffin batter, all these can be lined up 
the day before. 

Place-cards are lots of fun. Artist mem- 
bers of the family may be invited to illus 
trate each person’s pet hobby by pen and 
ink sketches, water color, or in rhyme. 
It helps to stimulate the appetite if the 
members of the dinner party have to puz 
zle over the rhymes and pictures in try 
ing to find their places. 

Grapefruit Shells, Honey-Way Fruit 

Cut grapefruit in half, cutting out the pulp 
and saving it to mix with other fruit. Scallop 
the shells and place in refrigerator. (This 
should be done the day before so that all one 
needs to do on Thanksgiving day is to fill the 
shells with honeyed fruit which has been pre- 
pared that morning. 

Combine equal quantities of grapefruit, white 
cherries, white grapes, oranges, pineapple, 
peaches, pears, and any other fruit you may 
wish. Fill shells with this mixture. Allow a 
mixture of 1 tablespoonful lemon juice and 2 
tablespoonfuls honey for each serving. Pour 
this over fruit in grapefruit shell and chill at 
least a half-hour. Garnish with red cherry or 
fresh strawberries and serve. 

Corn and Tomato Chowder 

Vegetable mixture: White Sauce Mixture 


2 cupfuls canned corn 2 tablespoonfuls short 
1 cupful tomato puree ening 

2 cupfuls diced celery 4 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 quart cold water 2 cupfuls cold milk 

1 teaspoonful salt 1% teaspoonfuls salt 


% teaspoonful pepper 
Potato Mixture: 
1 cupful mashed potato 3 tablespoonfuls honey 
Place all of the items in the vegetable mix 
ture in a kettle and boil % of an hour. Melt 2 
tablespoonfuls of shortening in pan and add 
gredually 4 tablespoonfuls flour. Then add 2 
cupfuls cold milk slowly, stirring constantly, 
Add seasoning. Add the cooked vegetable mix 
ture to the white sauce mixture a little at a 
time. Let this mixture cook slowly for a half 
hour. Then add 1 cupful of mashed potato in 
which three tablespoonfuls of honey has been 
mixed. Serve at once. 
Roast Turkey 
When turkey is ready for the oven, rub sur 
face all over with salt, then cover thoroughly, 
with melted fat. Over fat dust as much flour 
as the fat will hold and put in very hot oven 
When it starts to brown, add 2 cupfuls hot 
water in which has been blended 2 tablespoon 
fuls honey. Reduce the heat and cook it slow 
ly until done—about three hours. Baste every 
15 or 20 minutes and when about half done 
turn it occasionally to brown evenly. Add wa 
ter and honey mixture (in same proportions as 
given above) as often as necessary to keep 
enough in the pan for basting When ten 
der and brown, remove from fire, brush lightls 
with honey and butter mixture (™%4 honey to 
% butter). Decorate with parsley, celery curls 
and radish buds, and serve at once, 
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Oyster Stuffing 


| cup diced celery % cup chopped walnuts 
2 cups bread crumbs 3 tablespoonfuls honey 
% cup raisins 1 cup chopped oysters 

Moisten with milk. Spice with salt. a few 
cloves, and white pepper. 

Riced Potatoes 

Boil potatoes until cooked enough for mash 
ng, Mash thoroughly. To 6 cups of mashed po 
tato allow % teaspoonful baking powder and 1 
cup of milk, 2 tablespoonfuls butter, 1 table- 
spoonful honey, 2 teaspoonfuls salt. Mash vig 
orously. Run through potato ricer 


Creamed Cauliflower 
See Food Department for April. 

Honey-way Squash 
Take 4 cups of mash- 


ed squash (may be boil- 
ed or baked—but must — 
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Honeyed Whipped Cream 
To each cup of whipped cream, allow two 
tablespoonfuls honey. 
Coated Honey Nut Clusters 
Bathe whole salted pecans, walnuts, salted 
almonds, brazil nuts, or filberts in honey, being 
sure to work honey all around the nuts. Dip 
honey-bathed nuts as ordinarily when coating 
nuts with chocolate. 


Honey Divinity 
1% cupfuls granulated % cup hot water 
sugar 1 egg white 
& cup extracted hon % cup nut meats 
ey (mild in flavor) 

Blend sugar, honey and water. Cook to hard 
ball stage (250° F.). Beat the egg white until 
stiff and pour the hot syrup gradually over egg 
white, beating all the while with egg beater. 


Honeyed Orange Strips 


Cut the rind of three 





be thoroughly mashed), —- oranges in small slices 
To this add 4 tablespoon Thanksgiving—Then and Now or strips. Boil in salt 
fuls honey, 2 tablespoon- ao ——— . soft , (about 
fuls butter, pinch of bak one-ha our). Yrain 
ne sowder and 1 tea Bill of Fare 1887 and rinse in boiling wa- 


’ R: — 
spoonful salt. Mix thor- maw Oyster 


oughly. Reheat in even 
and serve at once. 
Honey Tea Muffins 
See Food Department 
for September, 


Cucumber Salad with Chif- 
fonade Dressing 
For the cucumber salad, 
chill cucumbers by pack 
ing in ice before serving 
Allow 2 cucumber strips 


Mashed Potatoes 


Cauliflower 
Baked Salsify 





Boiled Fish with Anchovy Sauce 
Roast Turkey with Giblet Sauce 

Smothered Guinea 
Roast Haunch 


Mashed Turnips for 


Cabbage Salad 

Cranberry Sauce 
Sweet Peach Pickle 

Pumpkin Pie Mince Pie Ice Cream 
Thanksgiving Pudding 


Turtle Soup ter twice; simmer very 
slowly in 1 cup of honey 
and ™%™4 cup water, until 

Chicken Pie very thick. These may be 
of Venison kept in sealed glass jars 
Sweet Potatoes and used from time to time 
orange nut bread, 
cookies, cake icing, or 
candies. 


Boiled Onions 


Celery 
A Thanksgiving Treat 
to Send Away to 


(cut cucumbers length Coffee Cheese and Crackers School 

wise in four strips) for Nuts and Fruits . . 

each salad. Arrange criss- a Food from home 
cross on nest of crisp head makes holidays gay oe- 
lettuce and cover with ' Menu 1927 ; eaienn Shamteetlulnns 
honey chiffonade dressing Grapefruit Shells Filled with casions. 1IANKSZIVING 


Honey Chiffonade 
Dressing 
2 cups honey mayonnaise 
(May Food Dept.) 


% cup chopped pimento 


Honey-way Fruit 
Corn and Tomato Chowder 
Bread Sticks 
Roast Turkey 
Spiced Cranberries 
. Oyster Stuffing 


comes so near to 
Christmas that many 
boys and girls away at 
school do not 


Riced Potatoes come 


home for the Novem 





% cup chopped olives | Creamed Cauliflower Olives : . i N . 

% cup chopped cooked Honey-way Squash bet holiday seqgutie othing 
beets Honey-way Relish | eheers them up more 

% cup chopped hard boi! Celery Curls Olives } than to get a box of 
ed egg Hot Honey Tea Muffins 


3 tablespoonfuls grated 
onion 
cap chopped sour pickle 
} tablespoons catsup 

Mix olives, pic k les, 
beets, egg, onions, pimen 
to, catsup. Add to honey 
mayonnaise. 

Honey Pumpkin Pie \ Pumpkin Full 
4% cup honey 
5+ eggs 
1 teaspoon ginger 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
1 tablespoonful butter 1 teaspoonful salt 
1% cupfuls cooked 1 teaspoon flour 

mashed pumpkin % teasp’nful cornst’ch 

1% cups milk 

Sift dry ingredients. Then beat in the eggs 
lightly. Slightly warm the milk and blend 
with honey, Add this blend to egg and flour 
mixture and stir until smooth. Pour into a 
plate lined with pastry or make individual 
pumpkin tartlets. Just before pie is served top 
with honeyed whipped cream. 

Pumpkin Tartlets 

Bake pie paste on inverted pie tins or tart 
pans. Cut strips of paste % inch wide, curve 
to form half circle and bake for basket han- 
dles. Fill tarts with pumpkin and bake in slow 
oven. Remove from the oven, press the handles 
in, cool, and cover with honeyed whipped 
cream, 


li, 


Coated Honey 


Comb Honey 
Cucumber Salad with Honey 
Chiffonade 


Honey Pumpkin 
Whipped Cream 
Honey Divinity 

Honeyed Orange Strips 


Grapes and Oranges 


honey-way 
from home. When the 
postman arrives with 
the box, friends crowd 
around your boy or 
girl, and happy they 
are to these 
goodies. 


goodies 


Dressing 

Nut Clusters 

Pie, Honeyed 
} 
| 
! 


receive 


of Rosy Apples, 





In the May number 

we suggested the hon 

ey fruit cake. Those who made it then 

will find it just the thing for that school 
box for the boy or girl away at college. 

Then the honey jams, jellies, and rel 
ishes outlined in the August Food De 
partment will add to the attractiveness 
of this box. 

Dont’ forget to put in a loaf or two of 
honey orange nut bread and honey brown 
nut bread. 

And honey candies! Reserve a large 
space for this delicious treat. Honey 
sandies improve as they stand, so be sure 
to inelude an ample supply. 
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i 
Bees Fail to Work on Buckwheat 
Question.—I have five acres of Japanese 
buckwheat, but the bees did not work on it. 
Why is this! [ understand that buckwheat is 


a very favorite pasture with the bees. 
North Carolina. C. C. Eddon. 
Auswer.—-Like other honey plants, 


buckwheat is not a reliable yielder of nee 
tur everywhere. It is at its best in por 
tions of New York and Pennsylvania. It 
also yields well in portions of Ontario and 
Michigan. It does not yield well in 
scuthern localities, except at high alti- 
tudes where the climate is comparable to 
that of more northern localities. 
Leaving Food-Chamber on Hive During Winter 

Question.—We have had an extra-good fall 
honey flow, and the brood-chambers weigh 50 
to 60 pounds. Would you advise putting the 
food-chambers on this fall, or would it be bet- 
ter to feed one-half gallon of thick syrup to be 
stored below the late honey, then put the food- 
chamber on early next spring? 

Pennsylvania J. S. Huey. 

Answer.—Since you already have the 
food-chambers off it may be best to store 
them in a warm dry room if you have 
such a storage place, then give them back 
to the colonies next May when they will 
be using stores rapidly. The greatest ob 
jection to this is the necessity of putting 
the food-chambers on the hives before 
time to unpack the bees next spring, but 
this objection may be canceled by the ad 
vantages of having a smaller winter 
chamber. Since there is so much fall hon- 
ey stored in the brood-chambers, the bees 
will undoubtedly winter better if fed at 
least a gallon of sugar syrup made of two 
parts of sugar to one part of water. Even 
though the food-chambers are filled with 
early-gathered honey of good quality for 
stores, this will not help so far as 
wintering is concerned, since the bees 
would consume the fall honey first and 
would probably not reach the early-gath- 
ered honey in the food-chamber until 
spring. 

Shrinkage Incident to Feeding 

Question How much of the syrup will bees 
consume in storing and capping thick syrup! 

Arkansas. John P. Klanholt. 

Answer.—In storing syrup bees con 
sume a varying percentage of the total 
amount fed, depending upon the time of 
feeding. If fed during the spring when 
brood-rearing is being carried on exten- 
sively, a large percentage is consumed. 
When colonies are fed for winter before 
brood-rearing the bees consume 
considerably more than when the feeding 
is done after brood-rearing has ceased. 
When syrup made of two parts of sugar 
to one part of water (either by weight or 
by measure) is fed after brood-rearing 
has ceased, there is a shrinkage of more 
than one-fourth of the total amount fed, 


winter 


ceases, 


that 


and sometimes nearly one-third, so 
the increase in the weight of the hive is 
equal to only about the number of pounds 
of dry sugar used in making the syrup. 
art of this is due to the evaporation of 
water, but even if the syrup is reduced 
to the consistency of well-ripened honey 
there should be nearly 124% pounds stored 
for each 10 pounds of dry sugar used in 
making the syrup. Since the gain in the 
weight of the hive after feeding 15 pounds 
of syrup made of ten pounds of sugar and 
five pounds of water is often only about 
ten pounds, it will be seen that even when 
feeding is done after brood-rearing has 
ceased there is a considerable amount 
consumed, much more than the colony 
would consume in an equal time if not 
fed. Since the consumption of a portion 
of the syrup fed represents a certain 
amount of energy expended by the bees 
incident to storage of syrup, and since 
the expenditure of energy apparently 
shortens the lives of the bees, feeding for 
winter even under the most favorable 
conditions must reduce the vitality of 
the bees at least slightly. This suggests 
that fall feeding should be avoided ex 
cept in localities where this is necessary 
in order to improve the quality of stores. 
Excelsior for Winter Packing 

Question.—Is excelsior as good for winter 
packing as shavings from a planing mill? 

South Dakota. Clarence R. Peirce. 

Answer.—Excelsior is too porous to 
make good winter packing. If the win- 
ter case is not perfectly tight, there 
would be air currents stirred up within 
the packing whenever the wind is strong 
if excelsior is used. This completely car- 
ries the heat away from the hive. Even 
if the winter case were entirely wind 
proof, currents of air within such loose 
packing would be set up whenever the 
temperature outside is much lower than 
the temperature. inside the hive, these 
currents being set up by the difference in 
temperature. Shavings from a planing 
mill would be much better than excelsior 
unless the exelesior is very fine and pack 
ed firmly in place. 
Why Bees Swarmed Excessively During Past 

Season 

Question.—-There has been much more swarm 
ing than usual around here. Even this spring's 
package bees swarmed, some of them more than 
once. What caused this excessive swarming? 

North Dakota. J. G. Overholser. 

Answer.—-Throughout almost the en 
tire country swarming was excessive this 


year. Several factors contributed to this, 
chief among which were weather condi 
tions. In many localities just at the time 


in swarming-condition the 
In many 


the bees were 
weather was somewhat erratie. 
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cases the bees were able to work freely 
in the fields only about half the time on 
account of cool spells of weather. When- 
ever field bees stay in the hive during 
the day on account of erratic weather 
conditions or irregular secretion of nectar 
there is a strong tendency to swarm, pro 
vided the colonies are in swarming con- 
dition. In your locality the field bees are 
often able to work in the field from early 
morning until late in the evening during 
the greater portion of the honey flow. Un- 
der these conditions swarming is usually 
not very troublesome; but when anything 
interferes with the activity of the field 
workers, swarming is more troublesome. 
In many localities the bees built up with 
greater rapidity this season than usual, 
which resulted in extra strong colonies 
at the beginning of the honey flow. In 
many eases the history of brood-rearing 
was such that the colonies were composed 
largely of young bees, too young for field 
work, at the beginning of the honey flow. 
This excess of young bees is highly con- 
duecive to swarming, since, of course, the 
young bees stay in the hive instead of 
working in the field during the day. Some 
scasons the colonies build up less rapidly 
or reach their peak of strength in young 
bees before the beginning of the main 
honey flow. Under such conditions swarm 
ing is less troublesome than when there 
is a large proportion of young bees at the 
beginning of the honey flow. Some of the 
excessive swarming this season can be ex 
plained in this way, but there are many 
things regarding swarming that are not 
well understood so that there is still 
plenty to learn along this line. 

Food-Chambers for Colonies Short of Stores 

Question._—About two-thirds of my colonies 
have scarcely any honey in the brood-chamber. 
They were filled with brood during the main 
honey flow. I have two shallow extracting-supers 
are fairly well filled on each of my hives 
are short of honey. Do you think the 
bees would go up into these supers and form a 
cluster for winter? Ott Justice. 

Indiana. 

Answer.—yYes. The will cluster 
just below the honey, the upper portion 
of the eluster enveloping some of it. As 
the honey in the food-chamber is con 
sumed the cluster will move upward, al- 
ways keeping in contact with the honey 
unless a severe and prolonged cold spell 
should prevent them from moving. One 
shallow extraecting-super well filled with 
honey should provide sufficient stores to 
carry the colonies through the winter. If 
you leave only one shallow extracting 
super, it may be necessary to examine the 
colonies rather early next spring to see if 
more 

Clarifying Beeswax 


tell me how to 


bees 


they need stores. 


clarify 


Question Will you 

beeswax without using sulphuric acid? 
China H. W. Feng. 
Answe Beeswax can be clarified 
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without the use of sulphurie acid by melt 
ing it in a vessel containing only a little 
water, then holding the temperature just 
above the melting point for about 24 
hours in order to permit foreign matter 
to settle. A small amount of wax ean be 
melted in a wash boiler. As soon as the 
wax is all melted the boiler should be 
covered and wrapped in blankets to re- 
tain the heat. In this way it can be kept 
in liquid condition for 24 hours; then, by 
dipping off the wax carefully without dis 
turbing the sediment, very nice wax ean 
be obtained. When no more can be dip 
ped off without including some of the 
sediment, the remainder may be allowed 
to cool in the boiler. By scraping off the 
dirt, this cake of wax that is left can be 
put in the next batch to be clarified. 
Rendering Wax from Old Combs 


Question.—How can I render wax without a 
wax press! When I put the old combs in a 
bag and follow directions for rendering, the wax 
does not all come through. Most of it stays 
in the bag. G. Livingstone. 

Ontario. 


Answer.—It is impossible to get more 
than about half of the wax from old 
ecmbs by putting them into a bag and 
immersing the bag in boiling water. Thi 
Wax is caught in little pockets in the 
material and not This is a 
very poor way indeed to render wax from 
old black combs. A wax press of 
kind is needed for best results in render 
ing old combs. If the amount of wax to 
be rendered is too small to make it worth 
while to install a wax it will be 
well for several beekeepers in the locality 
to go together cither to purchase equip 
ment for extracting the wax or to assem 
ble enough to send away to a wax-render 
ing establishment. In most well 
equipped wax-rendering establishment 
will obtain enough more wax than ean be 
had by rendering at home to pay for the 
rendering and the freight charges. 

How American Foul Brood is Carried 


Question.—Do drone bees carry foul brood 
from one hive to another? Ralf Gaston. 
Pennsylvania. 


does eseape. 


some 


press, 


eases a 


It is doubtful if drone bees every carry 
American foul brood from one hive to an 
other. It is generally aecepted that 
worker bees going to the field from a dis- 
eased colony and returning to a healthy 
colony do not earry this disease. Ameri- 
san foul brood is transmitted chiefly 
through the robbing-out of a colony that 
has died as a result of the disease. The 
robbers, after carrying away all the hon- 
ey, dig frantically into the cells contain 
ing the seales which contain millions of 
spores that produce the disease. These 
bees get the material on their mouth 
parts and later it gets into the food which 
is fed the young larvae and causes their 
death. 
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“Wintering Bees in Iowa” is the title of 
Extension Bulletin No. 141 published by 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
ard Mechanie Arts. This bulletin is for 
free distribution upon request. 

The Central New York Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its fall meeting on No 
vember 25. The place of meeting is not 
announced, but details regarding the pro- 
gram may be had by writing to J. H. 
Cunningham, 303 University Place, Syra- 
euse, N. Y. 

The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its winter meeting at Ames, Iowa, 
on November 17 and 18. A representa- 
tive of the Kellogg Company is expected 
to be present to give a talk on the uses 
of honey. Prof. F. B. Paddock is secre- 
tary of this association. 

The 49th annual convention of the Wis 
consin State Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held December 8 and 9, in the City 
Auditorium at Milwaukee. It is expect- 
ed that considerable discussion will de- 
velop in connection with the future work 
of the new specialist in marketing. The 
Board of Managers will meet on the even- 
ing of the 7th. 

The Macmillan Company announces a 
new and revised edition of Dr. Phillips’ 
beok, “Beekeeping.” It now includes the 
practical application of recent scientific 
investigations to the annual program ot 
the beekeeper’s work. Much has been 
added to the discussion of honey plants 
and an entirely new chapter on bee dis- 
esses is included. 

At a recent meeting of the Maryland 
Beekeepers’ Association, Jas. I. Hamble- 
ten, of the Bureau of Entomology, spoke 
briefly concerning the meeting of the In- 
ternational Entomological Conference to 
be held at Ithaca, New York, next sum 
mer, stating that arrangements will 
probably be made to have a part of the 
ecnference devoted to a beekeeping pro 
gram. 

The Western New York Honey Produe- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Y. M. C. A. building at Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., on November 25 and 26. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are 
grading comb honey, queen-rearing, spray 
poisoning, foul-brood-law enforcement, 
variations in honey prices, and market 
ing. Full details in regard to the program 
may be had by writing to the secretary, 
Wm. F. Vollmer, Akron, New York. 

The Louisiana State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold an important meeting 
at Hotel Monteleone, New Orleans, on 
November 14 and 15. We are informed 
that matters of unusual interest to hee 


keepers throughout the United States 
will be taken up at this meeting and the 
Leuisiana Beekeepers’ Association invites 
all beekeepers who are interested to at- 
tend. There will be a discussion of the 
Louisiana flood program, the artificial 
fertilizing of drone eggs so that queens 
may be raise from them will be per- 
formed by Charles W. Quinn, formerly 
of LaBelle, Florida; and a demonstration 
of the hand-mating of queen bees will be 
given by Harry Laidlaw, Jr. Further 
particulars regarding this meeting may 
be had by writing to Dr. Lewis Cass 
Spencer, Orleans Parkway, R. F. D. No. 
2, New Orleans, La. 

The executives of the Ontario Beekeep 
ers’ Association decided on November 22, 
23, and 24 as the time of the meeting of 
the 48th annual convention at the Prince 
George Hotel, Toronto, in order to take 
advantage of the reduced railroad fare 
then in foree for the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair. The fair will be open from 
November 16 to 24, so that all beekeepers 
who are interested in any form of live 
stock will have the opportunity of at 
tending both events. With the fine-qual- 
ity crop of honey which Ontario beekeep 
ers secured this year, the interesting pro- 
gram which has been prepared should 
draw a record crowd. Among the sub- 
jects to be discussed are: “A Study of the 
Cause of Fermentation in Honey”; “Eec .- 
omy of Manipulation to Reduce Costs”; 
“Purchase of Package Bees vs. Making 
Increase” (this will be discussed by two 
speakers, one favoring packages and the 
other increase); “Preparation of and 
Wintering Bees”; “Value of the Queen in 
Honey Production”; “The Value of Nu- 
clei to the Commercial Beekeeper”; “Some 
Features in Queen-Rearing”; “Destruc- 
tion of Pests in the Apiary”; “Comb Hon 
ey Production”; “Poultry and Bees from 
the Poultryman’s Viewpoint”; “The Fu- 
ture of Beekeeping”; “Honey Vinegar”; 
“Vegetable Growing, Horticulture, and 
Bees from the Horticulturist’s View- 
point.” All beekeepers are cordially in 
vited to attend. Further particulars can 
be had by writing to Prof. F. Erie Millen, 
Guelph, Ont., Canada. 

The Oregon State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Her- 
miston, Oregon, on November 17, 18 and 
19. Beekeepers from eastern Washington 
and western Idaho are invited to meet 
with the Oregon beekeepers at this meet- 
ing. In addition to the important sub 
jects relating to honey production in the 
Northwest that will be taken up at this 


(Continued on page 744.) 
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BEES,MEN AND THINGS 


(You may find it here) 








“Our honey crop is 90 per cent of nor- 
mal this year. Bees are going into win- 
ter quarters with plenty of stores.”—John 

Weaver, Calhoun County, Ill. 

“T like to hunt wild bees. I have six 
trees standing now which I will cut in 
the spring and save all of the bees that 
are healthy.”—L. S. Weese, Lewis Coun- 
ty, Wash. 

“During the warm days early in October 
the bees worked as in mid-summer. There 
was not only aster but dandelion and al- 
falfa for them to work on.”—Julius Jo- 
hannsen, Ottawa County, Ohio. 

“This has been the greatest swarming 
season I have ever seen. Bees swarmed 
until the last queen was out of the hive, 
leaving the old colony hopelessly queen- 
less.’—Clyde Cordrey, Logan County, 
Ohio. 

“Our winter beekeeping conditions are 
different from those of ‘any other place in 
the United States. Our winter problem is 
one of wet rather than of cold. We have 
outdoor flowers in bloom in mid-winter.” 

-W. Ray Jones, King County, Wash. 

“Last season was not very good for hon- 
ey in this region. Beekeepers in the east 
Gippsland did well, those in western dis- 
triets fair, but all the North was a fail- 
ure. We have had a dry winter thus far, 
which makes prospects poor for next sea 
son.”—-Ewan Macpherson, Australia. 

“We have had a fine honey flow from 
aster. I think I will have an average of 
30 pounds per colony from this source. 
The clover crop averaged over 75 pounds 
per colony, so I have had the best season 
since 1889, when I secured 100 pounds per 
eclony on the average.”—-H. W. Vankirk, 
Washington County, Pa. 

“Some say that the failure of the white 
honey crop here was due to sun spots. If 
so, these spots must be worse in some 
places than in others. They surely are bad 
enough in this section of the country, and 
if they don’t let up soon the bee business 
will be ruined.”—Edward A. Reddout, 
Madison County, N. Y. 

“At present there are eleven bee jour- 
nals published in Russia. There is con 
siderable talk in that country about or- 
ganizing a company to manufacture 
standard-sized bee supplies of all kinds. 
At present no particular hive is recog- 
nized as best for Russian conditions.”— 
William March, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

“Sweet clover yielded remarkably well 
this season in spite of the drouth. ~The 
hees did not have a chance to gather 
much fall honey on account of the cold 


weather, but the hives are full of bees 
and plenty of good honey is on hand for 
winter stores..—D. D. Lovejoy, Bremer 
County, Iowa. 


“T had six colonies last fall and win 
tered all six in ten-frame hives with 
food-chambers of shallow frames filled 
with honey. They increased to ten colo 
nies this season and I took off 320 pounds 
of honey in shallow frames to be used in 
food-chambers this winter. I also took 
120 pounds in 4x5 sections with 172 see- 
tions still on the hive.”—J. 8S. Huey, Fay- 
ette County, Pa. 

“T have found that our bees propolize 
any large entrance down to about the 
size of a one-bee entrance. I have seen 
very large colonies of bees between the 
wooden linings of houses and the outside 
sheets of corrugated iron with an en- 
trance only the size of a roofing screw, or 
about 3 of an inch in diameter. These 
colonies were fairly large. The entrance 
was always at the top.”—A. M. Bolme, 
South Afriea. 


“The Western Washington Beekeepers’ 
Association will handle most of the honey 
produced in western Washington and a 
part of the crop in eastern Washington 
this season. This is a co-operative or- 
ganization, and will bottle the eastern 
Washington honey under the co-operative 
brand. This will place most of the hon- 
ey going on the market in this section 
under the co-operative label.”—-W. L. 
Cox, Grays Harbor County, Wash. 


“T often find the expression used in bee 
literature that young queens become ‘fer- 
tilized,’ which expression in my opinion 
is incorrect inasmuch as no fertilization 
of the queen takes place, but an insemi 
nation. Fertilization is the union of male 
and female germ-cells which precedes the 
development of a new individual, anid 
ecnsists essentially in the fusion of the 
nuclei of the germ-cells. The eggs become 
fertilized, but the queen becomes insemi- 
neted.”—-Alex Holst, Virgin Islands. 

“Mrs. Coolidge visited the National 
Museum in Washington three times be 
fore she went on her summer vacation 
with the President, these visits being to 
see the colonies of bees in the observa 
tion hive illustrated on page 725 in the 
November, 1926, issue of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. When the colony swarme:l 
last summer the swarm went over to the 
White House grounds to cluster. Some 
say this was because of the friendly in- 
terest Mrs. Coolidge had taken. in them.” 

J. E. Crane, Addison County, Vt. 


eT 
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In the spring 
of 1894, while 
on a trip, my 
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train was be- 
hind time. On 
ahead we were 
to change cars 
and there was 
only five min- 
utes’ time _ to 


down inside of 
U] ~™ of a close, hot 
| room, when the 


sunshine, the 


A. I. Root’s Story of ambi sok om 


such _ attrac 


His Own Life tions were to 


be seen out 











make the con 
nection. I ask 
ed the condue 
tor if he could 
not telegraph 
ahead to have 
them hold the 
other train a little and he said he had 
done so. However, just as we were slow- 
ing up at the depot the train on the 
other road was just pulling out. Had I 
jumped from the first train before it 
stopped and climbed on the other while it 
was under way, I think I could have made 
it, but I did not like that way of doing 
business. I could hardly think that afte: 
waiting so long they would start this 
train out just as we came up. Somebody 
said the two roads were doing these 
things just to spite each other. Is it true 
that great railroad companies used to do 
these things purposely without any re 
gard to the trouble, disappointment, and 
expense they made to the traveling pub- 
lic? TI hope not. I tried to think they 
had some other reason I did not know of, 
for refusing to wait just one minute 
more. 





Isa. 55:2, 


There were quite a number of passen- 
gers besides myself who expected to take 
that train, and some of them did not hesi 
tate to use pretty strong language in ex 
pressing their disappointment. I thought 
I would try to set a better example, but 
when the landlord told us there would 
not be another train for four hours, and 
the four hours were right in the middle 
of a bright, sunshiny day, I said, “Do 
you mean to say we have nothing to do 
but to wait here for four hours more?” 

“T’ll tell you,” said one of the stran 
gers, “have the landlord bring us a table 
and you sit down here and we will play 
pedro. The four hours will pass away 
so quickly you will hardly know it is 
train-time.” 

Now I did not know exactly what sort 
of game “pedro” was. I did not want 
to play anyhow; in fact, I should have 
refused any sort of a game unless it had 
heen riding a wheel, skating or some simi 
lar exercise in the open air. The land 
lord promised them a table and said he 
would piay with them when he could spare 
the time. As I looked into these men’s 
faces I began wondering how it was pos- 
sible that smart, intelligent men could sit 


Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not 
bread? and your labor for that which satisfieth not? 
Hearken diligently unto me, 
good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness.- 


doors. I did not 





believe the sat 





nn, 
L>~—_92 >] isfaction the) 


could get from 
pedro could be 
compared with 
the satisfaction 
I felt pretty 
sure I could find in the following four 
hours. 

We were at the town of Uhrichsville, 
Ohio. I had not expected to stop there, 
so I had not taken the pains to look up 
beforehand to see what beekeepers lived 
near. I asked several people but they 
said they did not know of any beekeepers 
near. Finally I began to inquire where 
honey was sold. After stopping at the 
third grocery, the man told me there was 
a beekeeper five or six miles over the 
hills who had a great many colonies and 
had kept them for years. His name was 
Wardell. The roads were rather bad and 
there was no other way to get there and 
back without going on foot. I remember 
ed my friend Wardell as one of our old 
veterans in bee culture. 

Oh, such glorious hills! It was Califor 
nia back again on a small seale anu be 
tween these hills were springs and bab 
bling brooks. My heart felt light and | 
was happy long before I had made the 
distance. T found it was only three miles 
instead of five or six. The hills were full 
of coal and men were mining. To save 
expense the opening in the hills was not 
high enough to enable a man to stand up 
right. To haul the little cars of coal out 
of the mines they had a good stout calf 
educated to do the pulling. I watched him 
curiously as he came out of the ground 
right helow the road where I was stand 
ing. He took it as a matter of course, 
marched off up to the dumping-place, and 
of his own accord turned off on the side 
out of the way while the men dumped th: 
coal. I learned that the calf was getting 
to be so tall that his back seraped on the 
ceiling, so they were either obliged to 
educate another calf or raise the roof 
They had decided that the former would 
be the cheaper way. 


and eat ye that which is 


Just on beyond I found the home of 
F. J. Wardell, the man who in years past 
had furnished us such nice queens with 
the water bottles to give the bees a drink 
on their journey. T knew before I reached 
his home that, although bees, strawber 
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ries, springs, and other things were in 
teresting to my friend, there was some 
thing of more importance than all these 
on which he and I could entirely agree. 
I knew that he and I could agree about 
spending money for that which not 
bread and laboring for that which satis 
fieth not. 

After a good visit, I told Mr. Wardell 
I was on my way to see another friend 
who had sold $300 worth of strawberries 
in three weeks, and without much urging 


is 


he consented to go with me. And so it 
happened that missing that train was 
really a blessing in disguise. 
Hunting for Nuggets of Gold 
On my western trip early in 1897 I 


visited the gold-mine region of Arizona. 
Years ago when I had been in the jewel 
ry business I had learned enough chem 
istry so that I could extract all the gold 
by means of acid from old jewelry of any 
sort. This was done by dissolving the 
cheaper and baser metals by acid and re 
covering the gold with quick-silver. 

It seemed to me that every man in Ari 
zona and perhaps a good many women 
and children besides, had been more or 
less affected at different periods of life 
by the gold-mining mania. People were 
prospecting everywhere, sending samples 
to the assayers, taking out claims and 
selling their chances on said claims. One 
night by the campfire an old miner told 
me it was his opinion that there were 
not more than a dozen gold mines in the 
whole of Arizona that were really paying 
expenses. He said, furthermore, that not 
one of a thousand of the’ prospecting 
miners sueceeded in making even day’s 
wages, counting all the time they spent 


at the business. 

At one point in my travels my guide 
pointed out a mountain-side where he 
said he had on a former trip seen a 


dozen men hunting over the gullies and 
ravines after heavy rains to find the pre 
cious metallic gold that had been washed 
out by the storms. I asked him if he did 
not think I might find just a little bit of 
gold if I went on foot up of the 
dry canyons while the horses were climb 
ing over some of the hills. He said it 
was possible, but he did not think it very 
probable. However, I started off. He 
told me that the gold, being so heavy, 
would be clear down at the bottom unde) 
everything else, and sometimes a little 
nugget would get stuck in a narrow 
erevice in the rocks, right in the bottom 
of the run. I became full of 
thusiasm pictured myself holding 
up a nugget the size of a small hen’s egg, 
and telling my friends that I myself pick 
ed that out of a ravine while | was off on 
a ride to the Grand Canyon. 

After I got a little tired I thought a 


some 


soon en 


as I 


N 
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lump of gold the size of a hickory nut 
would satisfy me very well, then a little 
later I coneluded I would go home per- 
feetly contented if I could get a piece as 
large as a pea. Finally I took my spec- 
tacles out of my pocket and concluded I 
would try very hard to be satisfied if I 
could only show to the admiring ones a 
piece of gold any size that I could find 
on the mountain. Then, as I was about 
tired out, I discovered the wagon was 
waiting. As I reached my friends, pant 
ing from my exertion, I told them I had 
looked everywhere and worked very hard 
and had not been able to find a piece of 
gold as large as a pinhead. I thought 
after that that I would try to make my 
money in some other way. 
A Free Advertisement for Cedar Point 
In the summer of 1899 our employees 
went on an excursion to a popular pleas 
ure on Lake Erie. I well remem 
ber the time when the thought of a Sun 
dlay school picnic almost set me wild. Yes, 
I can remember, too, when the thought 
of the Fourth of July would make me 
swing my ragged straw hat and almost 
shout myself hoarse; in fact, I never got 
over this. I sometimes think that after 
one gets to be sixty or seventy years old 
he should be a boy again, for at least a 
considerable part of the time. I 
in exeursions. Of course there may be 
too many of them. I have sometimes 
thought people were having more exeur 
sions than they really needed. 


resort 


believe 


At this pleasure resort I soon discov 
ered that the clean white sand close to 
the water’s edge was an ideal place for 
running a wheel. My own was with me 
and I rode along the beach until I was 
tired, then had a delicious nap in a heap of 
soft warm sand, my head pillowed on my 
wheel. Then I got up and went on again. 
If I got too far away from the water’s 
edge the sand was too soft and my wheel 
would slip, while if I went too close the 
whiteeaps would break over me and spat 
ter my clothing, but the water was so 
clean and pure that it left no trace. How 
I did enjoy that wheelride with the 
strong breeze right from the water, giv 
ing me strength and inspiration! 


About two o’elock in the afternoon I 
saw people crowding into the audience 
room of the pavilion, By getting on a 


chair and afterwards stepping up higher 


on a table I could see over the heads of 
the great crowd. An acrobat was per 
forming upon a trapeze. He made his 


how to the audience. I soon found that 
he was not only an acrobat but a humor 
ist, and an expert in both lines. When 
he bowed there was something very awk 
ward in his manner. When he sprang up 
into the air and grasped a bar above his 
head, he seemed to be more awkward still. 
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When he climbed with considerable exer 
tion so as to sit astride the bar, he gave 
one the impression that he was a green 
hand at the business. Finally he stood 
up on the bar. He had on light slippers, 
and while I was noticing how loosely his 
slippers rested on the bar, he apparently 
lost his balance, swung his arms in a sort 
of awkward way and finally fell over 
backwards. But just when everybody 
expected to see him erash his head on 
the hard board floor, by some unknown 
power, his loose slippers seemed glued to 
that brass rod and his feet glued to the 
slippers. His head went straight down 
and in some wonderful way his body 
swung clear around and came right up on 
top of the bar. Then he tipped over for- 
wards, went clear around and came up 
again, and pretty soon he was flying 
around the bar like a windmill. When he 
finally came up on top, his feet seemed 
just as loose as when he first stepped on 
the bar. 

I figured that to perform such a trick 
one would need a strong harness over his 
shoulders and down over his feet—at anv 
rate they had an ingenious piece of mech- 
anism to enable this man to do this slight 
of hand (or, rather, slight of foot) per- 
formance. 

When he jumped down from the bar 
the shock of alighting seemed to have dis 
located his knee. He looked down in a 
quaint way at his deformity and then at 
the audience and then wabbled about the 
stage as if he were crippled. I was so 
convulsed with laughter I nearly fell off 
the table where I was standing. 

I would not mind paying 25 cents any 
time to see exhibitions of gymnastic feats 
like this, of course where human life is 
not in danger. I should have been de 
lighted to have my grandchildren see it, 
for in this case there was wonderful skill 
and agility coupled with a vein of fun 
and humor that I enjoyed exceedingly. 

After this a young woman came on the 
stage and there was some conversation 
hetween her and her companion that | 
could not hear as I was so far away. Her 
companion left and she stood on the stage 
alone. Soon she commenced what I was 
told was ealled a skirt dance. $v the 
way the audience applauded I coneluded 
it was nothing unusual. There was no 
applause from me. JT climbed down off 
the table and got out into the open air. 
I was ready to denounce the place and 
the people, and eould my bieyele have 
gone across the water, I do not know but 
I would have shaken the dust from my 
feet (or, rather, the white sand) and start 
ed for home then and there. In my later 
vears I have felt it unwise to say right 
out what I feel on the impulse of the mo 
ment. After a while I cooled off some 
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what, but I did not change my views very 
much after all. Perhaps I had no busi 
ness in such a place. 

I found out that this pavilion with its 
low-priced refreshments, fine music, and 
free entertainment of all kinds, was noth 
ing more or less than a well-conducted 
beer garden on a large seale. The skilled 
performers, the beautiful grounds and 
expensive buildings were built and paid 
for by the profits that came from the 
tremendous trade in beer. If someone 
had told me that I was invited to attend 
a performance at a beer garden near the 
city of Sandusky I would have refused 
to go and very likely the same was true 
of thousands of other people who went 
there. While there was no drunkenness 
that I could see around the pavilion, on 
the way home there were a number whose 
flushed faces and bloodshot eyes showed 
that they were very nearly intoxicated. 
In fact, there was a fight right on th« 
steamer before we reached Sandusky. 


JUST NEWS 

(Continued from page 740.) 
meeting, the Umatilla’ Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation is co-operating with the Chamber 
of Commerce at Hermiston to put on 
some worth-while entertainment features, 
one of which will probably be a jack-rab 
bit drive. 

The election commissioner for the 
American Honey Producers’ League an 
nounces the newly elected directors as 
fellows: District No. 1, Dr. J. H. Me: 
rill, Raynham, Mass.; District No. 2, E. 
G. Carr, Pennington, N. J.; Distriet No. 
3, C. L. Sams, Raleigh, N. C.; District No. 
4, Robert E. Foster, Gainesville, Fla., 
District No. 5, R. H. Kelty, East Lan 
sing, Mich.; District No. 6, James Gwin, 
Madison, Wis.; District No. 7, Prof. F. B. 
Paddock, Ames, Iowa; District No. 8, E 
G. LeStourgeon, San Antonio, Texas; Dis 
trict No. 9, Frank Rauechfuss, Denver, 
Colo.; District No. 10, George Schweis, 
Reno, Nev. 

ml we POUUUUTT TOLLED 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


Heneeenennroneaesereenenenenny tnevenencsenensnnnrenensnsenenoetres 


North Dakota Honey Producers’ Association 
J. H. Beatty, President and Manager, Fargo 
N. Dak, 


FOR SALE—White and light amber honey 
in new 60-lb. cans. Very fine quality. Sample 
10c. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


CLOVER and light amber honey, finest qual 
ity, in any quantity. Old and new customers 
write me your wants. Prices right. Lee Horning 
R. F. D. No. 4, Morrison, Il. 

FOR SALE—7000 pounds clover and 700( 
pounds fall extracted honey, mixed flowers in 
new 60-lb. cans, two cans to the case. Sample 
free. W. S. Earls & Son, New Canton, Il. 

XTRACTED clover honey—fully hive ripened 

from famous Lake States Limestone Clover 
telt. In sixties, five and ten pound pails. Prices 
on request. Sample, 15¢c, James B. Gray, Sy! 
vandale Apiaries, Sylvania, Ohio. 
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~ Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted 

columns for Te per word, 
you want your advertisement 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 


classified 
You must say 
in the classi- 


in the 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS — 
IN GOOD STANDIN 
(Temporary advertisers and 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
standing. ) 
Baker & Beatty, 
Carsmoe, Carl E. Causey, John M. 
Freeman, C. 8S. Engle, Gelser Bros., Chas. Guhl. 
Emil W. Gutekunst, Albert G. Hann, Chas. B. 
Hatton, J. B. Hollopeter, C. Holm, C. B. How- 
ard, L, M. Hubbard, Hunter & Reamy, Frank 
J. Krupka, Herman McConnell, J. P. Moore, E. 
E. Mott & Son, John Nebel & Son Supply Co., 
Frank Rasmussen, Red Stick Apiaries, A. H. 
Rush & Son Co., Geo. Seastream, Oscar H. 
Schmidt, Robert B. Spicer, Charles Stewart, 
L. D. Taylor, L. A. Thrall, Howard Townsend, 
Joe C. Weaver & Son, G. J. Westerik, A. G. 
Woodman Co., Valley View Apiaries. 


al rtisers of 


good 
Ralph E, Blackman, Martin 
Davis, C. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


seceaneceemesennenennicenes wee 


FOR SALE—Clover extracted. F. W. Lesser, 
Fayetteville, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 


Moorhead, Minn. 


—Clover and light amber extract 


W. Cousineau, 
FOR SALE 





ed honey. Alice Burrows, Oran, N. Y. 

‘FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb 
cans. None finer, J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Very fine white clover honey in 
60-Ib. cans. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 

~ HONEY Finest Michigan clover in 60's. 
Sample, 15e. A. S. Tedman, Weston, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. Sundberg Bros., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

CARLOAD Michigan light extracted honey, 
10c per Ib. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich. 

FANCY clover extracted, in new sixties, by 
the case or carload. J. N, Harris, St. Louis, 
Mich. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans, two to the case. D. R. Townsend, North 


star, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity. 


The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

NEW crop, white clover extracted honey, 60- 
ib, cans, two in a case at $13.00. J. G. Burtis, 
Marietta, N. Y. 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 


buckwheat, any ~~ of package. C. J. Bald 
ridge, Kendaia, N. 

NEW white orange blossom honey in 60-lb. 
tins, 12c per Ib. Luetzinger & Lane, 76 Clay 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

FOR SALE—Water white sweet clover hon- 
ey. North Dakota's best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf- 
fee, N. D. 

CLOVER, also buckwheat and clover blend, 


n pails or cans. Samples free. Henry Stewart, 


Prophetstown, Il, 
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MICHIGAN white clover honey in 60-lb. cans 
Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 

FINEST quality clover honey in 60-pound 
eans. Victor A. Sundberg, Richville, Minn. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in new 60- 
lb. cans. Sample, 10c. W. X. Johnston, Port 
Hope, Mich. 

EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY. Finest 
obtainable. New 5's and 60's. Appeldoorn, 
Hamler, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Choice clover honey in new 60 
Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. O. H. Roth, Reese, R 
F. D. No, 2, Mich. 


CHOICE white clover honey, $12.00 per case. 


Larger quantities, less. Sample, 15c. T. L. Rus 
sick, Merritt, Mich. 

CARLOAD or less quantity nearly water 
white clover in 60-lb. cans, 5-lb. pails. Arthur 
Thayer, Freeland, Mich. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in new 60 
Ib. cans, two to the case at $12.00. Adam 
Bodenschatz, Lemont, III. 

EXCELLENT quality straight white clover 


honey, 10c per pound in new 60's. Sample. Oh 
mert & Son, Dubuque, lowa. 

NEW crop. white clover, all produced on 
bright yellow combs. New cans. Sample, 15c 
W. B. Crane, McComb, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat 
in 60-Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. Prices on request. 
H. B. Gable, Romulus, N, Y 

FOR SALE—A-1 white clover honey in 5-lb. 
pails or 60-lb. cans at attractive prices. Ross 
B. Scott, La Grange, Indiana 

FOR SALE—Bee-Dell extracted honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. We solicit your business. Bee 
Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb. cans and 


five-pound pails. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln 


Way West, South Bend, Ind. 


CLOVER extracted or buckwheat, packed in 


60-lb. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails. Roscoe F. Wix 
son, Sales Dept., Dundee, N. 

WATSON’S choice Nebraska clover extract 
ed 60’s for sale. Write for prices. Sample, 


Wayne, Nebr, 

A-1 diamond 
yer pound. Ton 
Virgil Weaver. 


10c. Albert W. Watson, 
~ FOR SALE—New 
honey in case lots, 
8c. F. O. B. Moville, 

FOR SALE—White 
comb and chunk. Prices 
15e. F. W. Summerfield, 


NEW crop white clover honey, not extracted 
until thoroughly ripe. Put up in 60’s, two in 
a case. Frank Coverdale, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


CHOICE 60-Ib 
comb honey carriers 
seals, Oto, 


FOR SAL E. 
and comb. Write 
cello, 


IOWA 
two per 
Gregor, 


MOORE'S fancy 
Thick, well-ripened, 
quoted on application. 
Ky. 


FOR 
wood cases, 
case lots, F. 


N. B. Querin, 
FOR SALE—Fancy white 


new 60-lb. cans, 10¢ per Ib.; 
$7.75. Sample, 15c. Discount 
Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 


clear 
lots 


crop 
8%e 
lowa 
extracted, 
Sample, 
Ohio. 


clover honey, 
on request. 
Waterville, 


cans; also 


Arthur 


in 
case 


clover 
in 6 
Tow a. 


honey 
or 9 


extracted 
Monti 


honey, 
S. Watts, 


clover 
prices C. 


Fine. 


for 


60's, 
Me 


in new 
Schriver, 


for sale 
Russel 


clover honey 
case at 8%c. 
Iowa. 

honey. 
Prices 
Morgan, 


extracted 
flavor. 
Moore, 


clover 
delicious 
i = 


white comb honey in 
$4.50 per case in six 
Bellevue. Cash with order, 
Ohio. 


SALE—Fancy 
glass front, 
oO. B. 
Bellevue, 


clover honey in 
12 5-lb. pails, 


on large lots. 
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HONEY, white and sweet clover mixed, 
$12.00 per case in new 60’s. Newman Lyle, 
Sheldon, Lowa. 


FOR SALE—White clover and fall honey. 
Write for prices and samples. Kalona Honey 
Co., Kalona, lowa, 


STUR DE VANT'S Nebraska Clover Honey 
extracted, f. o. b. Rochester, N, Y., or J. H. 
Sturdevant, St. Paul, Nebr. 


FOR SALE—White clover, buckwheat and 
amber extracted honey in 60-lb. cans. J, C. 
Abbott, Northampton, Mass 


BASSWOOD honey in 60-lb. cans to close 
out, $4.75 per can, iwo or more cans in order 
D, E. Lhommedieu, Colo, lowa 


GET my prices on white clover comb honey, 
eight-case carriers; also extracted in new 60-lb. 
cases. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, lowa. 


WINKLER'S white clover honey in new 60- 
lb. can, 10c lb. Write for prices on lots, Sam 
ple, 20c. Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Ill. 


BUCKWHEAT honey in 60-ib. cans, two in 
case, 8c lb.; 5-lb. pails, 12 in case, $6.00 case, 
f. o. b. here. Loren A. Yaw, Roaring Branch, Pa. 

NEW crop of well-ripened clover and buck 
wheat in new 60-lb. cans and kegs. Sample and 
price on request. B. B. Coggshall, Groton. N. Y, 


FOR SALE—Choice white clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. In carlots or less. Price quoted 
on request. E. J. Stahiman, Grover Hill, Ohio 


FOR SALE—New crop, very light clover 
honey, liquid, ready to bottle, sample, 10c, new 
cans. John N. Demuth & Son, Pembroke, N. Y 


EXTRA fancy extracted clover honey in new 
60’s. Case or ton lots. Guaranteed to please 
Write for prices Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong 
Iowa. 

DAKOTA SUNSHINE HONEY is water 
white, pure sweet clover extracted honey. For 
sale, any quantity. F. H. Smith & Sons, Amenia 
y. D. 


CLOVER and basswood honey, blended by 
the bees——color, white; body, fine. Extracted 
and comb. Sample 15c«. W, A. Jenkins, Rock 
Port, Mo. 


CHOICE clover or buckwheat honey in 60 
lb. cans, 120 to case. Clover, 10¢ per lb.: buek 
wheat, 8c. Lester Dalzell, 622 Russell Ave 
Flint, Mich, 


1927 crop white clover honey, also amber 
fall honey (6000 Ibs. of each). Write for 
prices. Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, Knoxville, 
R. F. D. No. 4, lowa. 


EXTRA high quality clover honey, extracted, 
packed in 2%'s, 5's, 10's, and 60's Fancy 


comb by the case. Write for low prices. Irvin A 
Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload. 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb honey, $4.50 
per case of 24 sections, six cases to carrier. 
Clover extracted, 10c lb.; dark, 7c. Two 60-lb. 
cans to case. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.;: white sage at 12c lb.; white 
orange at 13c lb,: extra L. A. sage at lle Ib. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 


WHITE comb honey No. 1, $3.60 per glass 
front case, extracted white honey, 10c per 
pound, delivered within fourth zone, packed in 
60-lb. cans. Marsalek's Apiaries, Cadams, Nebr. 





FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customer be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 
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FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich 


HONEY FOR SALE—wWhite sweet clover ex 
tracted and fancy white comb in _ shallow 
frames. Quality goods that will please your 
trade. Write for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


EXTRACTED tupelo, the greatest of ull hon- 
eys. Never granulates, mild, deliciously flavor 
ed. Sample, 20c, of bbl. to carlots. Parcel post 
pkg. delivered, % gal,, $1.85; 1 gal., $3.55. M 
LL. Nisbet & Bro., Bainbridge, Ga. 








BEST quality comb and extracted clover or 
buckwheat honey; also buckwheat-goldenrod 
extracted in five or 60-lb. tins. Full colonies of 
bees in 10-frame L. Hoffman frames, guaran 
teed free from disease. H. E. Crowther, Jeffer 
son, Ohio 





OUR finest clover honey, 60-lb. cans, 11lc Ib.; 
6 10-lb. pails, $8.75: 12 5-lb. pails, $9.00; 24 
16-oz. jars in case, $4.80; 8-oz., $2.80; 5-oz. 
$2.00. Buckwheat, 9c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Discount on large lots. K. E. Carrington, Cort 
land, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Honey, fancy white, $5.00 case; 
No. 1 white, $4.50; No. 1 amber or No. 2 
white, $3.50; white extracted, 4-case lots, 10c; 
amber, 9c; buckwheat, 8c. Comb honey packed 
in carriers of 6 cases. C. B. Howard, Geneva, 
ee 4 


OHILO’S finest comb and extracted white 
clover honey. Extracted put up in new cans 
ind cases, 120 lbs. net. Comb graded into either 
fancy or No. 1 and packed in carrier lots (8 
cases). Prices on request. Sample, 10c. Morri 
son & Martin, Mandale, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Large stock first-class white 
clover, sweet clover, basswood, light amber and 
buckwheat extracted honey, Producers who need 
more, dealers and solicitors should write us 
about their wants. A. I. Root Company of Chi 
cago, 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans ,two to the case, $12.00 per case in quan 
tity. Also the nicest section honey. Fancy stock 
in 4x5 sections. Let me know your wants so 
as to make price on comb. W. D. Achord & 
Son, 320 Howard St., Findlay, Ohio. 


RASPBERRY honey, the finest we have had 
for several years. Thick, ripe, and delicious, It 
can not be excelled for table use. In new 60-lb. 
eans for 15¢ a lb. In 10-lb. cans by mail, post 
paid for $2.50 a can. Sample by mail for 20¢, 
which may be applied on purchase of honey 
Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 


mut 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIll our hon- 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis- 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 

We will not guarantee any honey buyer's fi 
nancial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ 


WANTED—Fancy white-clover comb. E. W. 
Peirce Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 





WANTED—Fancy white clover comb honey. 
J. E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 

HONEY—Write me what you have for sale. 
DD. Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New York City. 

WANTED—wWhite clover comb honey. C. J. 
Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, South 
send, Ind. 

WANTED—Fancy white clover comb honey 


and No. 1 buckwheat; also white extracted. K. 
E. Carrington, Cortland, N ‘ 





— IG 
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BEESWAX WANTED Will accept ship- | 


ments of beeswax at regular market 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. [. 
Medina, Ohio, 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 


price in 
Root Co., 


pings for rendering. We pay the highest eash 
ind trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
vax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
ind Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
owest cash price for same; also send for my 


cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


EXTRACTED AND COMB WANTED—Ad 


vise us what can ship and price wanted, send 
ng samples of extracted; comb must be 4% 
nches square by 1% inches beeway, and pre 
fer glass-front cases. State how comb packed, | 


grading, etc. Arthur H. Hoffman Co., Richmond | 
Hill, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

FOR SALE—1000 cases used honey cans. 
\sk for special prices on quantity lots. 
Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 

HON-E-NUT CHOCOLATES, assorted pack 
ages and 5-cent bars. Send for descriptive and 
illustrated circular, free. Fairmount Apiaries 


Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One 4-frame Root automatic 
hand-power extractor. This extractor is brand 
new but slightly shopworn. We offer it at a 
bargain price of $70.00. Dadant & Son, Ham 
Iton, Ill 

BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re 
mit promptly, The Colorado Honey Producers’ 


Association, Denver, Colo 7 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans. 
two cans to a boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 


case, 


f interested. We are offering only good cans 
ind good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
ate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale 

FOR SALE—tThree-banded Italian bees and 
jueens in season. G. E. Whittle, Mussel, Ala 

FOR SALE—166 colonies of bees Health 
certificate furnished, Lewis Francisco, Dancy, 
Wis 

FOR SALE—-Twindel Queens and Root Qual 
ity beekeepers’ supplies. W, G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa 

FOR SALE 50 colonies bees in 10-frame 
hives with food-chamber, guaranteed disease 
free. H. S. Heise, Palatine, Il. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip Package 
bees, nuclei. circular. 1927, ready free Dr 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas 

FOR PROMPT SERVICE—Full weight, safe 
delivery and satisfaction, at reasonable prices 
sook your order for Italian bees and queens 
with P. M. Williams, Mt. Willing, Ala 
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QUEEN BEES in season. Bros., 
R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

QUEENS and package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus- 
tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 


Graydon 


QUEEN BEES, selected untested, 75c, in 5 
or more. The Mangham Apiaries Co., C. S. 


Duncan, Prop., Mangham, La. 


PACKAGE BEES for 1928. Write for prices. 
Special price to first fifty who order five or 
more packages. J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A, 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price on 
package T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No, 8, 


bees. 


Greenville, Ala. 

Tested good quality THREE-BAND queens, 
$1.00 each during fall and winter months. 
sell queens every month of the year a ee 
Howell, Shellman, Ga. 

‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens, 3-banded stock 
none better. Untested queens from May 15 to 
June 15, $2,00. After June 15, $1.50. Intro 
duction guaranteed Circular Allen Latham 
Norwichtown, Conn. 

GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00 Package 


bees in season. 20 per cent to book your order 


Kogers, Greenville 


for spring delivery. J. F. 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala, 
FOR SALE—My splendid apiary business 


Italian bees, with 
Modern equipment. 


locations. O, W 


400 colonies of 
500 colonies 
good 


consisting of 
equipment for 
State inspected and in 


Bedell, Earlville, N. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS-—Untested, $1.00 
tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add price 
of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed after 
May 10. Write for prices on colonies. Birdie 
M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 


PLENTY of good queens by return mail 
Each, $1.00; 12 for $10.00. A number of very 
fine breeding queens, each, $5.00. Service guar 
bees in 


inteed for one year. Package season 
Write for prices. W. H, Laws, Box 505, Whar 
ton, Texas 

PACKAGE BEES—Nuelei and queens, April, 


May, and June delivery, pure Italian stock. All 
necessary papers with package bees to Canada 


Write for prices and guarantee They will 
please you. Taylor Apiaries, Lock Box, Lu 
verne, Alabama. 

BEFORE placing your 1928 order for bees 
and queens, get our booklet giving prices, also 
explaining WHY bees ship better and give 
better RESULTS from this location than from 
many other locations. The Citronelle Apiaries, 


Citronelle, Alabama. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens for 


spring delivery. Good honey-gatherers and gen 
tle; 2-Ib. package and untested queen, $3.50 
$1.00 for additional pound. Selected untested 


queen alone, $1.00 each. | guarantee quick ser 


vice and satisfaction, also health certificate 
with each package. No deposit but cash with 
order. Shipping season begins April 1 Rauol 
Domingue, Erwinville, La 


REQUEEN-—-If 


not 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO 
you have any colonies that have been re 
queened you should act now before it is too late 
A poor queen will result in the loss of the honey 


crop next season if not the lo of the colony 
this winter. When requeening, use the best. 1 
untested, 20 12 for $9.00. Tested, $1.50 each 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
Health certificate with each shipment Write 
for cirenlar and price, also prices on quanti 
ties. J. M. Cutts & Son, Montgomers >» vo 


No, 1, Ala 
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ALABAMA queens, bright Ltalians, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write 
for price on package bees. H. B. Talley, R. F. 
D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

QUEENS—-PACKAGE BEES—-COLONIES 

Shipped with usual guarantee at YOUR PRICE, 
if it is reasonable. | am to judge. Cash before 
shipment, No advance payment. E. P. Stiles, 
P. O. Box 422, Houston, Texas. 
560 COLONIES in outyards, 2400 supers, 
central extracting building (capacity 1000 colo 
nies), and residence in town. Best sweet clover 
location in Ontario. No failures here. Guaran- 
teed free from disease. Must be sold. H. D. 
MelIntyre, Durham, Ont., Canada. 


BOOKING package bees for April delivery, 
1928. Either Golden Italians or bright three- 
banded Italian bees. 2-lb, package of bees with 
young untested queen, $3.50; 3-lb. package, 
$4.50; 4-lb. package, $5.50. Nuclei same as 
package bees. I guarantee satisfaction and safe 
arrival. Health certificate on every package. 
Ten per cent cash books your order. Pecan 
Grove Apiaries, H. H. Bordelon, Box 295, 
Marksville, La. 


UU LE 





HELP WANTED 





YOUNG man to work and learn in our api- 
aries. Best of conditions and outfit. State all in 
first letter. F. B. Pritchard, Route A, Box 154, 
Visalia, Calif. 
TUTTE | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





seneeneneay 


WANTED—Position with commercial honey 
producer or queen-breeder for next season. 25 
years’ experience in both lines, References the 
best. Will go anywhere. Southern countries not 
excepted. S. F. Lawrence, Boulder, Colorado. 
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BEE CULTURE 
| SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
I aint writin about no coon dogs as Just 
Agoin’ Joe said as I might, for I aint in 
no business shape to go coonin this fall 
and Ab’s feet is worse. But I got a young 
coon dog just the same in Ab’s barn. | 
also got my wife yet. I am a beekeeper 
agin for Ernie Root give me a swarm. Me 
and Mel Pritchard too are goin bee huntin 
now the first quiet, warm October day as 
comes along and that will make me two 
swarms sure. I’ll tell more about how we 
got ’em when we get ’em. I aint goin to 
write any more about mush rats either, but 
they are awful thick in the creek this fall. 
1 was along it last Sunday and where there 
was corn fields alongside I never saw 
’em thicker. Nov. 15. 
But I am just goin’ to stick to business 
and beekeepin now the rest of my life. 
After gettin over newmonia caught in the 
lumber yard I got a good job as assistant 
to the town cemetery sexton and I am 
goin to hang onto it and keep bees. That 
helpin the sexton suits me for it aint too 
tiring and steady and just the thought of a 
lumber yard braces me up to do my duty 
(Continued on page 749.) 


The season opens 


WANTED—Position with some large pro- 
ducer, married, just me and wife, age 38, Ex 
perienced. Edney Hendrickson, Durham, Texas. 























e a j 
| @ d Tin H C 
ass and iim Honey Containers | 
' 
H Sy,-pound cans im cartons Of 100..........ccccccccccccccsscncecs $4.00 carton | 
H ee cca vee nseeeehiavenbecvcneealeee 3.50 carton |! 
H 10-pound pails in cartons Of GO... 22.0... ccc ccc cece cece cee 5.00 carton 
{} 60-pound tins, NEW, 2 tins per case....... = deca tie Mi rice bi iracwpied 1.00 case 
H ee , , Oe I EE ED, ow i cckicvsancscccccesesacee .35 case 
: 160-lb. Kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and clover honey) $1.20 ea. 
H P 
H Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps 
H ee, BU GREE, TF GUE, DOT GHRTOR 2c cece scccccscccccscccses $1.20 carton 
| §6©3-lb. or quart capacity, 1 doz. per carton................. cc eeees -90 carton 
Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars 
8-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton.....................05. $1.05 carton 
| 16-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton........................ 1.35 carton 
2-lb. honey capacity, 1 dozen per carton....................00-- -95 carton 
i BEE SUPPLIES 
: AT SPECIAL PRICES. SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
| Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
J 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 748.) 
<<. elsewhere allays. Editor Geo. Demuth said 
he would give me some sensible stuff to 
print in my dept. So he sends me first 
Bee Supputes. a letter from a feller named Mr. Wm. Ed- 
monds of Bruin, Pa., who says he met a 
Ea N Yy k feller who said there wasn’t no such thing 
stern ew or as foul brood but only the bees was im- 
bred too much. Then Edmonds adds on 


Beekeepers that a feller that talks like that would 


vote the Dimocratie ticket. Demuth knew 
SEND BEE SUPPLY I was a stanch Dimocrat when he sent 

* ORDERS TO that along, and I can tell him and Bill 
Edmonds too as how I just as lief be a 


d W Gordiner & Son Co Dimoecrat in Pennsylvania as to belong to 


the party as has stole almost everything 





FRANKLIN SQUARE in the state save the capitol buildin at 
TROY, N. Y. Harrisburg and the town hall at Phila 
delfy which they stole twice over when 

they built ’em. OLD DRONE. 


Prompt Service 


Sell your honey well— 
—All kinds of Containers 


<< THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 
nal in Britain and the only international bee- 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
Bee Suppuies | eard today. It is well worth your little trouble. 
The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 


P. S.—My young coon dog in Ab’s barn 
is aw ful promisin. 































U THE HOME OF THE HONCY GCC — 
E.B.SPITZER 
IF YOU DON’T MIND 


PRESIDENT 
mailing a letter, neither will you find it any bother to do your ER. ROOT 

BANKING BANKING BY MAIL with this strong, experienced Savings in- 

stitution. Write, us for details TODAY. 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 













CASHIER 


EDINA 
OHIO 














Save 50c on 3 Leading Bee- Papers ; for One Year 





‘*‘BEES AND HONEY,’’ of the West . ...$1.00 All 3 for only $2.50 
‘‘GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. ’* of the East (2 years) . $1.00 
‘‘AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL,’’ of Central U. S............ $1.00 (New or Rewenals) 
American Bee Journal, 1 year with ‘‘Bees and Honey,’ ’ one year .both for $1.75 
Gleanings, 2 years, with ‘‘Bees and Honey,’’ 1 year.. a . ? both for $1.75 
— \ 


George W York. éditor 


Even if you haven't seen a copy of ‘‘Bees and Honey,’’ you'll make no mistake in ordering 
it with the other two great bee-papers, But if free sample is wanted, write for it. You'll be sur- 
prised to find it so valuable. 

‘*Bees and Honey'’ is THE bee-paper of the Great West, where beekeeping is developing 
taster than elsewhere, because there is more good unoccupied honey-producing territory in that 
region. 

All NEW subscribers to ‘‘Bees and Honey’’ for 1928 who send us their orders before Jan. 
Ist will receive two extra copies free. Send all orders only to 


BEES AND HONEY 524 First Ave. South SEATTLE, WASH. 
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We Thank You--- 


For whatever patronage, suggestions, or encouragement you have 
favored us with. We shall always strive to produce the best possible 


roods for you and hope to merit your patronage as long as you favor 
. . os] S . 


us with it. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 









































Honey Wanted 


EXTRACTED—Carload or less quantities. Send samples and ad- 
vise quantity you have and price. 

COMB—Carloads or crate lots. Must be section size 44, x 44, x 1%. 
Mention grade and quantity. 


We also need buckwheat extracted: 160-lb. kegs preferred. 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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ARU NGTON HOTEL 


IDEAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
One of the 4M Hotels 
































OTHER cairo Always 
4-M COLONIAL AROOM ¥, ROOM 
FAIRFAX WiTH WITH 
HOTELS _ }} MARTINIQUE RUNNING PRIVATE 
Washington DC. A THDEN HALL o> : 
UF OPERATED BY MADDUX, MARSHALL, MOSS & MALLORY iwc ALY 
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ATTRACTIVE HONEY LABELS—THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT MEDINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 
1927. 

State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear 
ed H. G. Rowe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, and the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: 

Name of Post office address 

Publisher, The A. I, Root Company, Medina. 

Editors, E. R. Root and Geo. S. Demuth, Me 
dina, Ohio. 

Managing Editor, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohio. 

Business Manager, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohio. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and ad 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; Maude R. Cal 
vert, Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Trustee of 
A. I, Root Estate, Medina, Ohio; E. R. Root, 
Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Mabel 
K. Root, Medina, Ohio; Trustees of Employees’ 
Profiit Sharing Fund. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or secur 
ity holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
secribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is re 
quired from daily publications only.) 

H. G. ROWE, Managing Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
16th day of September, 1927. 

H. C. WEST, Notary Public, 

(My commission expires March 27, 1928.) 


Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 
atent Co. Practice in Patent Office 
and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
MeLachlan Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Razor Given Free 


A Complete Valet Auto-Strop Razor 
Postpaid 





That’s just what we do. Give complete 
razor, blade, and strop free with every 
new subscription to The American Bee 
Journal coming in during November at 
the new rate of $1.00. 

We want you to subscribe before the 
big rush of subscriptions in Deeember. 
Order today. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Box N. G. HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


SUNNY LAND ITALIAN BEES 
FOR 1928 


Combless packages, nuclei, and queens. Our 
service, quality, and price will please you. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
RUTLEDGE, ALABAMA. 
GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
BANDED BEES FOR 1927 


Untested Queens ............ $1.00 each 
pL EE ee 1.50 each 
i rrr 1.50 per Ib. 
SE + Kenn bs sae 1.50 per frame 


Bees inspected. Free from disease. 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 







Try a more profitable business, 
not affected by glutted mar- 
kets. Candies cost 14c to make. 
sell for 60c. Start in kitchen. Only 

>> business requiring almost 
‘ no cash. We teach (by 
mail) what to make and 
—_ how to sell.. We teach 
my SS use of Honey in candy. 
We furnish tools. Free book explains. Capitol 
Candy School, Dept. R-2218, Washington, D. C. 
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Newspaper Advertising Plates 


Any honey-seller can secure these advertisements from 
us in printing-plates all ready for his local newspaper. 















Follow these 
Rules for Health 


Ear fresh vegetables, 
ripe fruits, and wholesome 
cereals such as whole 
wheat, unpolished rice, 
corn flakes, 
with plenty of honey for 
your sweet. 








It’s natural to crave a 
sweet and honey is na- 
ture’s finest sweet with a 
peeie that cannot be 


a 


oo The HEALTH Sweet 


Your Name and 
Address Here 











4-inch plate, two columns wide (actual size). $1.00 each; 6 for $4.50. 


Newspaper advertising plates come all ready to hand to the newspa- 
per editor for printing. There is a place in each plate for the inser- 
tion of your name and address. These plates can be used a great 
many times. 

Smaller honey advertising plates with the same general design as 
shown can be had if so desired. These plates are two inches long, 
and two columns wide. 


Now is the time to advertise your honey. Write for illustrated book- 
let showing 12 different designs of each size. All plates are postpaid. 


The A. I. Root Co., Dept. T, Medina, Ohio 
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ONEY 
PAA\ 22/1sell ypurhoney 


ABZES Sade of Clear Glasy 
Alf Found a that t increased sales va 





One Pound 5 yf honey. WO Chat 
‘Two Pound oor darkens 
Ofeeste, the color. Beaulifiti in Clarity 
eee and Fattern and strength im 
Construction 
CA trial will convince you} 
HAZEL- sATLAS GLASS S COMPANY 
General ces ~ ‘A. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
HOFFMAN&HAUCK THeE.A. |. ROOT COMPANY M. H.HUNT & SON 
OZONE PARK, N.Y CHICAGO./LL - COUNCIL powilh. LANSING, M/CH., 
A.G.WOODMAN.CO, Saw Awrowio, TExAs-S7,fa, Minn, AW.YATES 


GRanod RaPios, Mic. SYRACUSE, N.Y. ~ MARTFORD, CONN, 








F.COOMBS & SON, &earri£80R0, V7.,, 
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WE WISH to thank our C or ueens 
many bee and queen cus- THE BEST OF PURE THREE. 
tomers for their business BANDED ITALIANS. THE 
the past season. PICK OF THE HONEY- 

MAKERS 
NEXT SEASON we shall ens 

i] 

H try to supply better ' 

: queens, if possible, than Select Young Laying Queens 

‘ before. 

| ever before now 75c each, 

WE still say that ROOT any number 

‘* QUALITY ’’ QUEENS 

help beekeepers to make 

larger honey profits. If large lots are wanted write for 
prices, stating how many 

H you can use. 

: { 

| The\A. I. Root Co. —~- 

West Side Station 

Medina, Ohio W. D. Achord 

——————— Fitzpatrick - ba Alabama 








Three-Frame Nuclei with Extra Pound 
of Bees for 1928 


We are now booking orders for the spring of 1928 for our regular three-frame nuclei. We 
will not book for package bees shipped on candy or syrup, as experience shows that bees shipped 
on their natural stores reach their destination in much better condition. Our reason for handling 
only three-frame nuclei is that we believe this to be the correct nucleus to build up to sufficient 
strength for the storing of surplus honey. One advantage the nucleus has over the package is 
that there will not be any swarming-out to contend with, the brood serving to hold the nuclei in 
every case, The difference in express charges is more than counterbalanced by the three frames 
of nicely-drawn combs of brood, which, when hatched, will double the strength of the colony. 

Our yards are absolutely free from disease, and a health certificate will accompany each 
shipment 

Owing to the plan of our shipping crate, the operation of transferring bees and brood is very 
simple: Remove cover and withdraw combs with adhering bees and place in hive. 

All bees will be accompanied by a young Italian queen introduced before shipping, so there 
will be no loss of queens. All dead bees will be promptly replaced if proper notation is fur- 
nished by express agent. Shipping date starts April 10, 1928. 


PRICES, WITH ONE-THIRD DOWN TO INSURE ACCEPTANCE 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, single lots.................. $5.00 each 


Three-frame nuclei with queen, 10 lots...................... 4.50 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 25 lots...................... 4.25 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 50 lots or more............... 4.00 each 

G. A. Carpenter, Danville, Ky., says: ‘‘Nuclei received April 17, ready for supers before 


June, Stored more than 100 Ibs. of honey by July 10. Want more next year.’’ 


The Dr. Shaw Apiaries 


228 East Oglethorpe Ave. Savannah, Georgia 
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American Poultry Journal 
OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST. EST. 1874 


1Yr. 25c & 5 Yrs. $1 Ss 


$2.00 
Averages over 100 pages per issue — tells 
how to feed, house and breed; how to secure 
high egg production; how to hatch and rear 
poultry successfully. 25c lyr. 5 yrs. $1.00 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 22-536 S. Clark St. CHICAGO 









IN 











Amber Honey | 


(Extracted) 


In market for 100,000 pounds. 


Send sample and delivered 
price. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
































|\MoreEgeMoney 


Make $1,000 a year from 390 hens. 
Get eggs when prices are high. Raise 
chickens the Poultry Tribune way. 
lew methods of feeding, housing, 
marketing, etc., that you can use. 
Practical articles every month by 
successful poultrymen. Free breed 
pictures in natural colors. 3 _ 
i yr., SOc; 3 month trial 10c. 


Months 
POULTRY TR 


WW Box 30 Mount Morris-IlUirois. 


CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in 
surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies. 

H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 
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METAL 
tele] ai fe) 


S 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheeta, 
control every operation from the raw material to 
the finished product 

EDWAR 


S “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No paint- 
ing or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, 
lightning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V- 
Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Gal- 
vanized Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Steel Garages, Farm Buildings. 

GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of 
metal roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied 
customers every year are our best advertisement. 


rite today! Get our won- 


derfully low prices, lasting 
SAMPLES & 


satisfaction. Ask for Roofing 
aoe No. 18% or for Garage 
Roofing Book 


Book. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

2183-1133 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


™ KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm gq =! and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. “I saved $22.40 

says Geo. E. Walrod, Huron County, Mich. 
Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Box 21 Muncie, Ind. 














—_ 


— .MARUGG’S SPECIAL“ 


The Apiarist’s Friend. 

SCYTHES AND SICKLES, 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 


GERMAN with 


colonies. Catalog on request. 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 

















5 10-FRAME HIVES 


Complete with bottom, improved 
cover, Hoffman frames, nails and 
staples, K. D., 


$11.00 











| LOWER PRICES 


SECTIONS, 2-beeway, 414x414x1% 
SECTIONS, Plain, 4x5 or 444x444x1\ 


ALL FIRST QUALITY — — NO SECONDS 


BE SURE TO GET ALL OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYING 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Dept. 10, Falconer, N. Y. 


een eaaae 


5 10-FRAME SUPERS 


For 4%x4%x1l% _ sections, com- 
plete with ho'ders, separators, fol- 
lowers, springs, and nails, K. D., 


$3.90 


$10.10 per M. 
10.00 per M. 


eee eeeeseeeeeeeeeen 
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Dress up your Honey 


Five colors and gold on this new pack- 
age make it a bright, effective and 
permanent advertisement for your 
honey. 

This design can be furnished in2¥/2 lb. 
and 5 Ib. sizes. Ovher designs also 
available, in these, and 10 Ib. sizes. 


CANCO HONEY PAILS ARE 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
Colorado Honey Producers Asso- 

ciation, Denver, Colo. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
Fargo See 1 House, Fargo, N. D. 
G. B. Lewis Company 
Watertown, Wis. 
10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N.Y. 
1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 
1921 East 4th Street, Sioux City, 
lowa 
318E>st BroadStreet, Texarkana, 
rk. 
W. R. Pecry Company, Omaha, 
Neb. 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 
Standard Lumber Co., Winona, 
Ainn. 

CanadianCanco honey packages 
are available f. o. b. Winnipeg and 
Brandon, Man. For details write 
to our Hamilton office. 








NET Weight 5 POUNDS 


ROM out of the West comes this new honey container. Its 

bright, pleasing lithography and design attracts the customer’s 
attention. Its colorful beauty proclaims your honey as a good 
product. If you dress up your honey in an attractive container 
it will help to make greater sales. 


There is a large panel on which your name is displayed. This 
gives the customer a chance to ask again for the honey she 
liked so well the first time. 


Consult the nearest Canco ofhice or one of the distributors listed 
for information about Canco honey containers. 


American Can Compat ny 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 








Chicago 
New York 
“4 Portland, Ore. 
San Francisc ; 
a Hamilton, Ont. 
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